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. Last two months I have attended two folklore meetings, 
that of the American Folklore Society in Detroit late in 
December and that of our own New York City group on January 
17. From these two meetings I have come away with a sharp 
awareness that the whole concept of what is “hoti’s business” for 
the folklorist is undergoing a very rapid change. Ten years or so 
ago a meeting of folklorists was primarily concerned with mater- 
ials which they had collected or with comparative observations 
upon the collections of others. Today there is a growing emphasis 
by folklorists on the uses to which folklore may be put and a 
turning toward unexplored aspects of folk life. 

At both of these meetings there were good papers of the 
traditional sort: In Detroit; Horace Beck’s “The Animal That 
Can’t Lie Down,” Jane Zielonko’s “The Nature and Causes of 
Ballad Variation,” Thelma James’s “Mosardine-jo Tales,” and in 
New York Dr. Marion Starling’s ““The Negro and His Proverbs,” 
which reflect the fact that important collecting and useful think- 
ing about collections is still going on. But papers like Bob Gard’s 
stimulating discussion of the Wisconsin Folk Theatre, the obser- 
vations of Duncan Emrich on the London and Paris Folklore 
Conferences, the description of the program of dances used by the 
International Institute of Detroit for improving intergroup rela- 
tions, the study, presented in New York by Dr. Rachel DuBoise, 
of “Folklore and Cultural Democracy,” and perhaps my own 
discussion of “The Cooperstown Farmers’ Museum” are straws 
in the wind. Just where we folklorists are headed, I don’t know, 
but the country we are traveling through is mighty interesting. 


L. G. J. 











Pyrostdent s Baye 


ws the English Folk Lore Society was founded in 1878— 
ten years before the American Folklore Society—it took 
as its broad definition of the word lore, “that which is in oral 
tradition.” When you collect in 1948 the ballads, stories, and prov- 
erbs which are now in oral tradition, you call them folklore; but 
what about similar materials which got into print in 1848 or earl- 
ier? May we still call them folklore? My own answer is in the 
affirmative, and I am quite willing to agree with Dr. B. A. Botkin 
that we should also include in our studies accounts of folkways. 
The questions just raised were discussed vehemently in 1944 
when Dr. Botkin published the best advertised and most widely 
circulated book of its kind since the Uncle Remus stories, A 
Treasury of American Folklore (Crown Publishers), an anthol- 
ogy chiefly drawn from printed sources. Now we have from the 
same editor and publisher a delightful and indispensable second 
volume, A Treasury of New England Folklore (1947), better plan- 
ned and better balanced, which can be checked throughout by 
traditions still current in New York State. 

In a section on “Yankee Peddlers and Tricksters,” Dr. Botkin 
tells such tales popular in our State as “Turning Water into 
Grog” or “Paying for the Stolen Butter.” Among the “Local 
Characters” we find the anecdote of the tailor at Niagara Falls. 
“Stout Fellows and Hard Liars” includes such whoppers as ““The 
Crooked Gun,” a favorite in Tim Murphy’s region. “Wonders of 
the Invisible World” tells about “The Bridge That Wasn't 
There.” “The Powers of Darkness” has a loup-garou like the 
ones feared on our northern border. ‘“‘Place Lore” has an example 
of the ubiquitous Lover’s Leap. “Historical Traditions” tells 
about Captain Kidd. “Beliefs and Customs” describes husking 








bees. “Word Lore” discusses Jonny-Cake and Yankee. The sec- 
tion on “Ballads and Songs” includes a dozen numbers that stu- 
dents have brought to me. Obviously New England and New 
York have much lore in common. 7 

Another excellent new anthology is Professor Ben C. Clough’s 
The American Imagination at Work (Knopf, 1947), which draws 
heavily upon New England sources and includes selections from 
such Yorker writers as Edith Cutting and Samuel Hopkins Adams 
as well as that master of New Jersey’s lore, Henry C. Beck. It is a 
ripe and fruity bedside book of about seven hundred pages. 

The best new book from New York State is A. M. Sullivan’s 
Tim Murphy, Morgan Rifleman, and Other Ballads (Declan X. 
McMullen Co., 1947). As a chapter of “Historical Comment” 
shows, the author has made a careful study of nearly all available 
sources, including M. J. O’Brien’s Timothy Murphy (1941). The 
verse is swift and vigorous; boys and girls of all ages (up to mine) 
will love it. 

Now for a final suggestion: Before you come to the annual 
convention of the New York Folklore Society in Syracuse, the 
last week end in July, read Mrs, Constance Robertson’s admir- 
able romance called Fire Bell in the Night (Blakiston, 1944), and 
be prepared to enjoy the traditions of a city whose most thrilling 
story, still often told by our firesides, concerns the rescue of a 
Negro slave. 

H. W. T. 


ROUND WENT THE ALBUM 


By CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


N THE top drawer of my mother’s bureau was a little book 
of names and verses, her autograph album. I wanted to write 
in it too, but I was only a child, and she said I couldn’t until 
I was able to make up a verse myself. After several tries I passed 
with: 
Remember me when this you see, 
And bear it in your mind; 


And when you go to slide down hill, 
Let me get on behind. 


My pride of authorship would have been less had I been 
aware that the rhyme was largely a composite of parts of several 
which I had especially admired and memorized: 


Remember me when far away 

And only half awake; 

Remember me on your wedding-day, 
And save me a piece of cake. 

In after years when this you see 

I wonder what your name will be? 
Remember well and bear in mind 
That a jay bird’s tail sticks out behind. 


Everything is in those three favorites except the “slide down 
hill” part, which probably got into my verse because my favorite 
sport then was coasting, and in my album sentiment I was wish- 
ing my dear mother the greatest pleasure I knew. 
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From that day to this my interest in autograph-album verse 
has continued, I have pestered relatives and friends for per- 
mission to copy the rhymes I liked and haunted the antique shops, 
bookstores, museums, and libraries until my collection numbers 
over 3,000 units, not counting interesting variants. Although 
there are numerous and persistent collectors of celebrity signa- 
tures that are adorned with Spencerian flourishes and ornate 
paraphs, I have as yet discovered but one other person who 
shares my hobby of gathering, collating, and preserving the 
singular rhymes under which countless average Americans have 
painstakingly signed their plain names. 

These albums are primarily repositories of statements of 
friendship given in exchange, to be treasured by their owners as 
mementoes of auld lang syne. Every album differs and reflects 
the background and character of the owner. The fad has been 
popular for centuries, which testifies to its deep human appeal. 
American album verse deserves a place in genuine Americana, 
for it differs from the European in being refreshingly original. 
So we hadn't been to college and couldn’t quote from the classics? 
Well, then, we would contrive some good homemade rhymes of 
our own. 

Original verses were therefore always most highly prized, but 
sometimes duller-witted persons protested, as in the very popular: 


You ask me for something original: 
I hardly know how to begin, 

For there’s nothing original in me 
Excepting original sin. 


Which was itself originally an attempt to be original. And the 
inventive creative urge kept up its momentum, for I have six 
distinct variants of that one verse. 

Plagiarizing could not be prevented: composites and varia- 
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tions cropped up; children copied from their parents’ and play- 
mates’ albums, and there were even small printed paper-bound 
books of selected verses published in the 1880’s (now collectors’ 
items), such as The Album Writer's Friend, for the assistance of 
those who could invent nothing new or witty themselves. But 
these were looked upon askance, as akin to the “‘ponies” by which 
schoolboys tried to escape the hard work of honest, independent 
translation. Much preferred was a sincere stanza, as touchingly 
amateurish perhaps as this Vermont foster mother’s attempt in 
1883: 


Willie when a little boy 

Three years old to our house you came 

I have always tried instruction to give 

My best wishes to you as long as you live. 


Album writing often furnished a diversion at social gatherings 
of the younger set and served to break the ice. We might well 
revive today the game of “Round Went the Album,” which the 
hostess started by sending hers around the seated circle. Each 
young lady also promptly produced her own little album from 
her reticule. Everybody must write in all the albums. The girls 
did willingly enough, but the boys were properly reluctant. This 
accounts for the protesting comic element so often present in the 
rhymes. 

When the hostess asked the first young man to start the game, 
he might remonstrate, frowning as he wrote: 


What! write in your album, 
For critics to spy, 

For the learned to laugh at? 
No, not I! 


The second victim, if another boy, would probably refuse to use 
one of the gummed, cut-out, embossed-paper flowers admired by 
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the girls and instead would draw a crude picture of a pig, writing 
under it: 


When this little pig you see, 
Pull his tail and think of me. 


Someone in the circle would be sure to appropriate the coveted 
final page, if not already taken, and write thereon: 


Way over here at this back end 
I inscribe myself your sincere friend, 


or, in one of the peculiarly popular, self-disparaging verses: 


Last in your album, 
Last in your thought; 
Last to be remembered, 
First to be forgot. 


And when the book reached the final guest at the party, he would 


test ink and pen, choose a fair page, and in his very best hand- 
writing inscribe carefully: 


Round went the album; hither it came, 
So here’s an attempt to scratch my name. 
I would write better if I could, 

But nature said I never should. 


The wellspring of all album writing is the idea of the 
importance, the pleasure, and the enduring value of friendship. 
As the valentine, the anonymous cousin of the album leaf, is a 
rhymed expression of love, so the autographed verse is a rhymed 
expression of friendship. All the changes are rung on friendship’s 
magic name, and to her altar are brought gifts of sentimental 
effusions, religious affirmations, and homely aphorisms in rhymes. 

One of the perennially popular sentimental expressions of 
friendship is in my present secretary’s own autograph album, yet 
I have been able to trace it ’way back to January 3, 1856, when 
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one May of Newburgh, New York, wrote in the album of another 
May: 

It will be sweet in after years 

Should life continue long, 

To find some relic left of those 

Who were your friends when young. 

If then from you they're far away 

Or mouldering in the grave, 

This book will then recall to mind 

The scenes of bygone days. 


By November 23, 1886, when Ida wrote it in Viola’s Long Island 
album, the friends were no longer “mouldering” but “sleeping 
in their graves’; and the twentieth-century Jeanette who wrote 
it in my New York City secretary's book shied away from even 


the grave, and had them “sleeping in the past,” so the last two 
lines had to become: 


Remember you have had a friend 
Who will forever last. 


From many verses contemplating friendship in the light of the 
future life, here are two in patent contrast: 


Safely down Life’s ebbing tide 

May our vessels smoothly glide 

Till we anchor side by side 

In Heaven. [1881] 


Yours till I slide 
Down the banister of life 
And into the ashcan of eternity. [1943] 


Friendship finds expression in such homely aphorisms as: 


Remember well and bear in mind 
That a true friend is hard to find: 
And when you find one good and true, 
Change not the old one for the new. 
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True friends are like diamonds, 
Precious but rare; 

False ones like autumn leaves, 
Found everywhere. 


Or the aphorisms may be salted with dashes of humor: 


Wives of great men all remind me 
I too may be a wife in time 

And departing leave behind me 

A head too bald for flies to climb. 


Great oaks from little acorns grow: 
Great aches from little toe corns grow. 


In my mother’s album was one which first thrilled me with 

the possibility of literary immortality: 

Wher I, poor elf, shall have vanished in vapor, 

May still my memory live,—on paper. 
The poor elf had already vanished by the time I read his verse, 
and the paper nearly went too, for mother’s album was barely 
saved from being accidentally destroyed. 

In such fashion this folklore material disappears. The war- 
time save-paper drive disposed of many old albums, and the 
peacetime housing shortage is dooming many more. Small apart- 
ments are getting smaller. Attics, the natural habitat of old books, 
are becoming obsolete. Some of the old albums are not worth 
saving, but I wish I had a few fellow-collectors of this Americana 
who would copy the best rhymes and swap them, as do stamp 
collectors. 

I have gone through my collection and skimmed part of the 
cream, and I share this sampling with QUARTERLY readers, hoping 
that the verses may ring a bell in your memory and stimulate you 
to gather others, 

Collections of these rhymes will naturally differ according to 
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the taste of the collector. 
One could well specialize in the college and academy albums 
which flourished in the 1840’s and 50’s. Here are two stanzas, the 


first from Yale, Class of 1847, and the second from Jefferson, Class 
of 1858: 


Play the game of life as well as you do chess 
And I have no fears for your success. 


Leaves have their time to fall 

And so likewise have I. 

Also the reason is the same,— 

It comes of getting dry. 

But here’s the difference twixt leaves and me, 
I fall much harder & more frequently. 


Collectors who wish to specialize in rhymes about courtship 
and marriage will have an ample field, for this sort has always 
been very popular. Out of my 350 such, I have chosen 10 of the 
best. Perhaps the commonest one, still current because vacuum 
cleaners are still clumsy weapons, is: 


As sure as comes your wedding-day, 
A broom to you I'll send— 

In sunshine use the brushy part, 

In storm the other end. 


Next in popularity, with the proper girl’s name inserted, is: 


Gracie Williams is your name; 
Single is your station: 

Happy is the little man 

Who makes the alteration. 


Similar pleasantry enlivens: 


May you always be happy 
And live at your ease; 
And have a kind husband 
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To tease when you please. 
[Variant: To cuddle and squeeze.] 


When you get married and have twins, 
Don’t come to my house for safety pins. 


May the lad you take in life 

Be as kindhearted as his wife; 

And whether his eyes be black or blue, 
May they always lovingly look on you. 


There were plenty of warnings to girls: 


Love many; trust few; 
Always paddle your own canoe. 


If you wish to be blessed 
With heavenly joys, 
Think more of God 

And less of the boys. 


That one, of about 1875, had its counterpart for the other sex 
in a quatrain of fifty years earlier: 


Oh, did we take for heaven above 
But half the pains that we 
Take day and night for woman’s love 
What angels should we be! 
(J. W., New York, Aug. 2, 1822) 


Compare that with one written at the time of the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition: 


All honor to woman, the sweetheart, the wife. 
The delight of our fireside by night and by day, 
Who never does anything wrong in her life, 
Except when permitted to have her own way. 


Unmarried aunts advised their nieces in 1882: 


Pray do not be so fickle 
As to love each man you see, 


oe 
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Or you'll get into a pickle 
By the time you're twenty-three. 


But they did it rather more preciously in Southold, L.I., in 1842: 


Let no repugnance to a single state 

Lead to a union with a worthless mate 
Although ’tis true you'll find full many a fool 
Would make old maids the butt of ridicule 

A single lady, though advanced in life 

Is much more happy than an illmatched wife. 


The earlier albums of the 1820’s and 30’s reflected their 
ancestral English and Dutch alba amicorum and German Stamm- 
biicher, and thus usually consisted largely of Latin and Greek 
quotations from the classics, with some English verses in florid 
style, decorated by hand-colored flowers and calligraphic flour- 
ishes. But that sort of thing did not long survive in the American 
atmosphere. A beautiful red leather Philadelphia album of 1831 
has a blank-verse dedication beginning: 


Here let young genius strew her richest flowers, 
Glittering Castalian dews. Let fancy wake 

Her loveliest note, and charm the ravish’d ear: 
Nor even, if Reason guide her heavenward flight, 
Repress imagination’s daring wing. ... 

But busy Americans were not so much interested in the 
Castalian springs of Mount Parnassus, fabled source of poetic 
inspiration, as they were in a good rainfall for their crops. As a 
distinct change from the flowery rhetoric of the early nineteenth- 
century effusions, there gradually appeared after the middle of 
the century the very popular original verses linking morality and 
virtue with everyday life rather than with urns and lyres. Our 
rustic poets produced such pragmatic masterpieces as these: 
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May your virtues ever spread 
Like butter on hot ginger-bread. 


May your virtues ever shine 
Like blossoms on a pumpkin vine. 


May beauty and truth keep you in youth; 
Green tea and sage preserve your old age. 


But the prize should go to the unknown devoted soul who first 
wrote: 

If I were a head of cabbage, 

I'd cut myself in two; 

I'd give my leaves to everyone 

But save my heart for you. 


Here is genuine Americana. This is Edna Ferber’s Selina in 
So Big insisting that cabbages are beautiful. 

This spirit of seeing the sublime in the commonplace and of 
finding our happiness with our friends and in our homes and 
gardens is very well epitomized in an excellent little poem, writ- 
ten February 8, 1873, in New York City, in Louise T.’s beautiful 
green leather album by her friend George: 


There is a power to make each hour 

As sweet as Heaven designed it, 

Nor need we roam to bring it home 

Though few there be that find it; 

We seek too high for things close by 

And lose what Nature found us, 

For life hath here no charm so dear 

As Home and Friends around us. # 


CQO PET 











SERVICE LORE: 
ARMY VOCABULARY 


By JOSEPH B. ROULIER 


when a serviceman returns to civilian status, it is evident 

that the Army style of living is quite different from the 
civilian’s lot. It takes only a little reflection to figure out why 
and how this difference comes about. Ordinary individuals are 
taken from the usual sheltered home environment and thrust 
into a vast, uniformed organization where even one’s personal 
habits feel the effects of an implacable, twenty-four-hour author- 
ity overhead. Living conditions are decidedly communal and, 
what is probably even more significant, completely masculine. 
No longer is the soft feminine touch around to serve as an uncon- 
scious check on man’s essentially plain and unpolished personal- 
ity. 

Thus the Army is not exactly the ideal setting for a normal 
existence and the pursuit of happiness via ordinary channels. It 
is in its way as foreign to the program of most mortals as were 
the conceptions of living dreamed up by such groups as the Mor- 
mons, Shakers, and the like. It features such comparable prin- 
ciples as community living apart from the rest of society and an 
oversuppression of individual liberty for the supposed benefit 
of all. 

Just as those groups were bound to develop cultural aspects 


YROM ALL that has been said of the need for readjustment 
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somewhat divergent from our own, so has the Army produced 
forms of speech, manners, and traditions peculiar to itself. No one 
will deny the distinctiveness of the military mode of oral expres- 
sion. The more liberal-minded may even find it amusing. Also 
interesting are the attitudes and fagons d’agir that develop from 
the soldier's overcompensation mentally for his subjugation 
physically: his unconscious elation at evading a work detail; his 
self-righteous outlook on passing the buck; his inner satisfac- 
tion when he thwarts authority with impunity. Many curious 
customs have arisen in the Army associated directly with the 
necessity for co-operation, the standardization of living, the caste 
system of rank, and the revision of civilian conventions. To the 
student of unwritten traditions of the people, the Army offers a 
unique field. 

When one first enters the Army, he finds himself continually 
being startled by the vocabulary and sayings of the more seasoned 
soldiers around him. At first it sounds like an affectation or a 
deliberate attempt to be different. Then one realizes that these 
things are said because they are so conveniently expressive, often 
because of the lack of a good civilian equivalent. Soon the words 
become perfectly familiar and gradually the new recruit uncon- 
sciously merges them with his existing verbal repertory. Perhaps 
his background influences his usage so that a new interpretation 
or different flavor is added. Thus the War Department’s philolog- 
ical archives are enriched. 

Because life in the service was extremely transient, little 
change could occur in any one camp or post without soon becom- 
ing noticeable in other posts as well. This is particularly true of 
word usage and sayings. It was remarkable to find such a 
standardized speech in all Army installations, however outlying. 
The very fact that the Army tongue was so universal, though, 
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makes it practically impossible to say when and where any par- 
ticular bon mot originated. Generalizations will have to suffice 
in this respect. 

As though it were a direct reaction against the depressing 
olive-drab motif of his surroundings, the soldier’s talk abounds 
in color of the brightest hues. The womanless world and fre- 
quently rough conditions that are the soldier’s lot make for call- 
ing a spade a spade. It would seem that the continued absence of 
the other sex automatically gives it a prominent spot in any 
conversation. Unfortunately in this respect, many of the most 
classic, deathless bits of verbiage are doomed forever to their 
linguistic limbo. There still remains, however, much that may be 
printed and deemed acceptable. Slight modifications or para- 
phrases may be used in this work in a few instances where 
expressiveness is not thereby impaired. 

The universal habit of griping in the service brought out 
several top-notch laments that might be used as illustrative 
examples to head the “Sayings” department. By all means first 
on any list of this type would be “Oh, my aching back!” This 
phrase is definitely the most comprehensive expression of anguish 
in the soldier’s downtrodden life. Of slightly lesser vehemence 
in this category is “I’m draggin’,’ which means that life’s battles 
have been severe, and that the individual is just barely plodding 
along. “I’m hurtin’,” however, usually refers to some particular 
necessity that is lacking or to some outstanding worry, neither 
of which threatens one’s entire well-being. It may be construed 
as an appeal for help or advice. 

The person who has experienced a raw deal might be heard 
to say, “I’ve been reamed, steamed, and creamed”; or, “ . . . blued, 
stewed, and tattoed”; or, “ ... raped, scraped, and taped.” The 
repetition, rhyme, and euphony of the foregoing make at least 
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one of them a must in every soldier’s lexicon. 

A verbal admonishing from a superior would be recorded 
by the victim with “I just got eaten out” or “I got chewed out.” 
It is not established as to whether one of the terms indicates a 
more severe reprimand than the other. They may be accepted as 
being of parallel significance. After a “reaming” or “chewing 
out” by a superior, a soldier might rationalize his position: “I'd 
rather be a private with a chicken on my knee than a colonel 
with an eagle on my shoulder.” 

Under the heading of “Sayings” come also the many pointed 
retorts of the draftee. By far the most widely used of these were 
the “blow it out” series. Whenever someone is talking excessively, 
too loudly, or otherwise disagreeably, “Blow it out——[something 
or other]!” was sure to follow. Originally, the rebuke consisted 
of two parts, as follows: “Take a deep breath . . . Now blow it 
out your barracks bag!’’ Gradually the first part was left out until 
only the punch line was being used. Among the various odds and 
ends out of which one was told to blow it were the simple bar- 
racks bag, the A-bag, the B-bag, the foot locker, the musette bag, 
and very often, the stacking-swivel. Occasionally the persona non 
grata was told to blow it out his nose. 

“That's a crock of stuff’ is often said to denote skepticism or 
complete disagreement with a statement or situation. A favorite 
rejoinder to put the obnoxious griper in his place is “You never 
had it so good,” probably of Brooklyn origin, A sure-fire deflater 
for the too superior type is “You may be a good man in front, 
but you’re adraggin’ behind.” 

Persons whose station in life or whose conduct provoke some 
definite feeling toward them are invariably given a euphonious 
and usually derogatory label in the service, Such an appellation 
is that of “sad sack,” popularized in the George Baker cartoon of 
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identical title. However, the saying had achieved widespread use 
before the cartoon ever appeared. The “sack sack” is character- 
ized by ill-fitting clothes, poor grooming, and a penchant to be a 
scapegoat, or a combination of the three. 

The character who always has an axe to grind, something on 
the fire, or who figures too largely in local politics is either a 
“big wheel,” a “big dealer,” or a “B.T.O.” (Big Time Operator). 
Not to be confused with these titles is that of the “guardhouse 
lawyer.” He is more of a passive counterpart of the other three. 
He performs remarkable exploits and resolves the most formid- 
able situations all through the medium of simple discussion. 

The noncom who uses his authority too extensively or too 
rigidly is “‘stripe-happy.” Anyone who sides in with him or with 
authority in general is said to be “bucking.” All those above the 
enlisted ranks are usually referred to simply as “brass.” 

The “pencil pusher” is one whose administrative duties 
restrict his military operations to the interior of his office. The 
“chair-borne commando” is a pencil-pusher who tries too hard 
to look and act like a soldier. He is usually endowed with some 
authority which he uses too readily. The type designated as a 
“USO Ranger” is subject to more varied interpretation, but gen- 
erally his main contribution to national defense lies in keeping up 
home-front morale by liberally exhibiting his colorful dress and 
personality in safe, public places. 

In the Army one never eats a meal but always “chow.” From 
private to major the term is just about universally used. Just as 
common and often as offensive as the menu is the “chow hound.” 
He is not necessarily a prodigious eater; his unpopularity is 
usually caused by his roughshod methods in getting first to the 
best of the food. 

Medical-department personnel are designated by many singu- 
lar pseudonyins. The old term “pill-roller” seems to have gone out 
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of fashion during the recent war. No one general expression has 
arisen to replace it, perhaps because of the age of medical 
specialization now existing. With the increasing consciousness 
toward stricter V.D. control, however, the medical boys are now 
often called “chancre mechanics’—crude but hardly indecent. 

Among the little causes for resentment of the service are the 
hackneyed verbal goads used to stimulate action in the ranks. 
“Let’s go” is always a favorite of the noncoms. When any reluct- 
ance to obey is evidenced, a loud “‘snap-snow’” usually brings 
results. The more dignified commander is wont to be forcefully 
dramatic and say firmly, ‘“This is it, men.” The classic approach 
for cajoling enlisted men to take part in some particular enter- 
prise is ‘“‘It’s a good deal, men .. . best deal in the Army.” Equally 
classic is the officer who shows commiseration and understanding 
by saying, “I was an enlisted man myself, once.” Although now 
shunned by any officer who wishes to retain his stature, these 
expressions are often used sarcastically in the ranks. 

While deliberately facetious sayings comprise a large part of 
Army vocabulary, many other expressions exist simply because 
they are practical and expressive. These are indigenous to the 
military and as such may be called special vocabulary. 

At this date there are undoubtedly very few people in the 
United States who haven’t encountered the term “G.I.” used in 
some manner. G.I. is very old, having existed a long time in the 
peacetime army; but in its entire previous history it was never 
applied so extensively as in World War II. “General Issue” in 
military terminology means that every last man in the service has 
been given “one,” and that it came from Uncle Samuel. There- 
fore “it” belongs to and definitely represents the Army; hence 
everyone and everything associated with the Army may in a loose 
sense be called G.I. 

Used alone, G.I. usually refers to an enlisted soldier. If one 
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says, ““That’s G.I.,” the “that” belongs to the Army. If a person 
is “too G.I.,” he follows regulations too closely. Standard among 
the G.I. items are the G.I. can, which is a galvanized garbage can, 
and the G.I. brush, an implement used for any type of scrubbing 
along with G.I. soap. The closely cropped locks recommended 
by the Army for health reasons are a G.I. haircut. Whenever a 
person reacts to the Army diet with more than normal elimina- 
tion, he is said to have the G.I.’s. 

When referring to the action of using the brush and the soap, 
G.I. may be used as a verb, as in “Tonight you men will G.I. the 
floor.” Naturally, past and present participles are used when 
grammatical construction calls for them; “G.I.’ing” and “G.I1.’ed” 
are good, sound words. A group of persons G.I.’ing the floor, 
incidentally, is a “G.I. party.” 

As is the case with most official government correspondence, 
that of the Army is studded with abbreviations and initials. Down 
to the smallest unit, the written phraseology is standard and meets 
the soldier’s eye on all documents and communications. It gets 
into his system, and he finds himself talking in all sorts of letter- 
combinations and diminutives. One hears sentences like “He had 
no M.O.S., so they made him permanent N.C.O.1.C. over the 
K.P. detail”; or, “The O.D. reported to the O.1.C. that the C.Q. 
is hanging around the P.X. too much.” Translated, these would 
read: “‘He had no Major Occupational Specialty, so they made 
him permanent noncommissioned officer in charge over the 
kitchen police detail,” and “The officer of the day reported to 
the officer in charge that the charge of quarters is hanging around 
the post exchange too much.” 

As he became aware that the Army’s formal terminology left 
many gaps in ordinary social conversation, the G.I. coined several 
terms to his own liking. “SNAFu’ became very popular. With its 
meaning “Situation normal, all fouled up,” it applied in many 
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instances. Several derivatives followed, such as ““TARFu,” or, 
‘Things are really fouled up.” One who contributes to a fouled-up 
situation is an “F.U.” or a foul up. One who fouls up excessively 
is a “G.F,.U.,” the added letter representing “general.” These are 
not to be confused with “F.O.” and “G.F.O.,” which stand for 
“fluff off’ and “general fluff off.” The F.O. is one who escapes 
some work or duty either by leaving the scene or by some subter- 
fuge not necessarily honest. The F.O. who gets away with it is 
usually secretly admired, while the one who gets caught reverts to 
the F.U. category. Both “fouling up” and ‘“‘fluffing off” are 
endowed with all the properties of a verb. “SNAFu” is generally 
used as a verb only in the past participle. 

“T.S.” (“Tough situation”) achieved unlimited popularity 
even among civilians. Being the equivalent of a sarcastic ““That’s 
tough, bub,” it is easy to realize how the saying got its start in 
the not always too sympathetic circle of Army camaraderie. Any 
gripes, moans, or complaints could be very adequately squelched 
with a simple ““T.S., Joe.” 

In connection with the use of T.S., a further development of 
the term might be mentioned. It is the usual custom to refer 
people to the chaplain for a bit of consolation when the going 
gets too severe. So “tough-situation tickets” were figuratively 
drawn up, entitling the holder to a certain quota of solace from 
the local member of the cloth. At a suggestion such as “T.S., 
Mac; better go have your ticket punched,” the individual in 
difficulty presumably presents himself to the chaplain for com- 
miseration, the amount of which the clergyman duly registers on 
the caller’s T.S. ticket by punching the required number of 
holes, 

Less well known, to civilians, but just as popular in the Army 
is “C.S.” Spelling “chicken, stuff,” these initials designate any 
disciplinary measure which is picayune or just plain mean and 
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uncalled for. One version of its origin says it refers to an over- 
abundance of droppings from the colonel’s insignia, which is an 
eagle atid which is called a chicken; in other words, authority 
carried to petty extremes. The location of the Army’s Central 
Signal Corps School at Camp Crowder, Missouri, gave the men 
stationed there the right to claim the most acute situation of any 
post. The reader will note that the initials of said institution are 
C.S.C.S, Later the single word “chicken” was used as an adjective 
to denote any person who complies too strictly with conventions 
or who is too timid, afraid to take a slight risk or gamble. 
Another initialed expression which was popular in training 
camps but which gradually died out as the boys went overseas 
is “S.O.S.” This was a hand-down from the old Army and refers 
to a certain item which comprised the breakfast menu too fre- 
quently. It was a combination of chopped meat on toast soused 
with gravy or sauce. It is uncertain as to whether the kind of 
meat used was standard, or if anyone knew the original recipe. 
To cover all cases, the boys called it $.O.S., or “snow on shingles.” 
Among the contributions of the lowly latrine to service cul- 
ture were a couple of widely used expressions. Wherever people 
live together there are always gossip and rumors. When the com- 
munity’s future rests in the hands of an ungovernable authority, 
there are even more gossip and rumors as to what lies ahead. 
Where there are more gossip and rumors there are bound to be 
more false gossip and rumors. This is horribly true in the Army, 
where one can’t believe his best friend, since most good rumors 
ate started from wishful thinking and most bad ones from pure 
sadism. Sirice the latrine fosters such a conversational atttios- 
phere, arid since most Army conversations aboutid with rumors 
the subject of which is usually false, the latrine is tecdgnized as 
the breeding place of all unfounded tumors. Hence the reasofe 
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for calling them “latrine rumors’ or “latrinograms,”’ both 
expressions universally used among G.I.’s. 

The best way of explaining the next item is by the use of an 
illustrative comparison. Instead of walking up to a fellow soldier 
and saying ‘““What’s the latest blurb?” the U.S. military man is 
wont to say “What's the hot poop?” Also, and following from 
this, the daily or periodic bulletins issued by certain lower head- 
quarters are quite logically called “poop sheets.” 

In line with this miscellaneous intelligence is such a term as 
“the sack” as a substitute for “bed.” “Hitting the sack’”’ means of 
course retiring. “Sack duty” or “‘sack detail” refers to spare 
moments when no other work is assigned than loafing on the 
sack. “Sack time” connotes a shade of difference, meaning more 
specifically time to sleep. 

A loud-speaker of a public address system is not known as such 
but is called a “bitch box.” This is traceable to the invariable 
blatancy of such gadgets and also to their too frequent role as 
harbinger of unwelcome tidings, usually in the form of duty 
assignments. Another instrument maligned by its nickname 
because of its unpopularity is the hypodermic needle. After in- 
duction, one calls it “the hook.” Unrelated to this, except tor 
the fact that it completely supplants the civilian ‘“‘ash tray” in 
speech, is the term ‘‘butt can.” 

Overseas duty saw the introduction of additional terminology 
to the already specialized service jargon. The “repple depple” 
became standard in replacing the official “replacement depot.” 
The individual who discharges his firearm in the general direc- 
tion of a noise before ascertaining whether it is friend or foe is 
said to be “trigger-happy.” In the European theater the simple 
B.T.O. became designated as an “E.T.O.-B.T.O.” The new over- 
seas service stripes for six months’ duty were called “hershey bars.” 

Many foreign phrases found their way into general usage, 
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especially in France where much leave time was spent. “Coucher 
avec’ and “promenader avec” caught on and remained, keeping 
their actual French meaning. Wine was still commonly called 
“vino,” from the influence of the sojourn of many troops in Italy. 
“Bonbon,” “chocolat,” and “shoowing gum” replaced candy, 
chocolate, and chewing gum from hearing the incessant pleas of 
the French children for these items. 

On boarding the troop transport, the soldier found many 
strange expressions meeting his ears. Walls were “bulkheads”; 
the latrine was a “head”; the upper deck was “topside”; the 
mess hall was a “galley”; the door was a “hatch.” Some of these 
remained in the mind after reaching land. Most soldiers were 
struck by and retain in memory the poetic manner of the Navy 
personnel for announcing that smoking was to be stopped. A 
dramatic, Orson Welles-like voice would be heard over the ship’s 
P.A. system saying, ‘““The smoking lamp is out,” repeated several 
times with pregnant pauses in between. Then the spell would be 
shattered by the same voice shrieking “Sweepers up on C-deck, 
man your brooms!” This “man your brooms” business became 
a favorite in later land-operations. 

Among the customs taken for granted in the Army are many 
specialized features in the wearing of the uniform. For instance, 
the G.I. cravat is not permitted to dangle but must be tucked 
into the shirt precisely between the first and second buttons 
from the collar. The overseas cap is to be worn on the right side 
of the head, one finger’s distance over the right ear on the side 
and the same distance over the right eye in the front. The other 
side and rear evidently take care of themselves. However, in tank 
outfits the same cap is traditionally worn in the exactly opposite 
way on the other side of the head. 

On the unofficial side but equally traditional is the G.I.’ing 
of belts and leggings so that they lose their original brown color 
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and become white. This is a must in training camps where no 
one wants to look like a rookie. Common salt is often sprinkled 
on wet belts and leggings as a bleaching agent. Also, the leggings 
are usually turned down or shortened in some manner to lend 
a more dashing appearance. In some posts the lace is never passed 
through the bottom hole in the leggings. One practical origin 
of this eccentricity is that the leggings simply fit the contour of 
the leg better when laced in that manner. 

Also taboo is the gaudy appearance of the brand-new G.I. 
shoe. The original color must be toned down either with polish 
or a good G.I.’ing. Equally frowned upon is the sickening color 
of a new set of fatigue clothing which is comparable only to the 
color of the scum which collects on the sides of a swimming 
pool or the bottom of a boat. Hence, fatigues are G.I.’ed repeat- 
edly until they achieve the satisfactory pea-green appearance. 
When leggings or boots are worn, the trousers must blouse over 
at the bottoms to avoid the aspect of knee breeches. Rookies are 
invariably offenders in this respect. 

The tendency of some soldiers to affect individual dress 
mannerisms gives the authorities a chronic hard time. The Army 
usually permits low-cut civilian shoes to be worn off duty with 
the provision that they have plain toes. This provision was 
brought about to end the flair of the zoot-suiter for the moccasin 
toe and other more extreme threats to footwear uniformity. 
Usually banned also were the store-bought overseas caps in colors 
darker than that prescribed. Evidently this was to prevent the 
enlisted man ftom imfringing upon the color scheme of the 
officer’s headgear. Soon after the draft began, the Army stopped 
issuing the service cap (the cab-driver affair) and usually made 
private acquisition and wearing of same illegal. 

The issuing of smart leather boots to ait-borne troops as a 
substitute for leggings because of occupational requiremerits 
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brought about a petty but long-lasting dispute. These troops 
were quite proud of their heroic outfits and the snappy boots 
which they alone could wear. Shortly after, however, leggings 
were replaced throughout the Army with still another type of 
boots, not quite so “sharp” as the paratroopers’, called combat 
boots. The air-borne boys didn’t mind this minor invasion of 
their sartorial rights too much, but when it became noticed that 
certain characters outside their fold were beginning to replace 
their combat boots with “jump boots,” verbal repercussions fre- 
quently ensued. 

In the Ero, the magazine Yank and the daily Stars and Stripes 
seldom appeared without a castigation or a defense of the practice 
among the letters to the editor. The air-borne side accused the 
culprits of glory-hunting, sailing under false colors, and depriv- 
ing them of equipment which they needed for purposes of safety 
and subsequent military success. The other side would reply by 
calling the sky troopers’ attitude that of Boy Scouts, by berating 
them for instigating dissension in the common cause, and some- 
times by claiming previous membership in an air-borne outfit. 
Though pointless and lacking in genuine venom, the contro- 
versy gave the boys something to bitch about for many months. 

In routine Army life, many unit functions are designated as 
“calls,” coming, of course, from the custom of announcing such 
activities by bugle calls. The bugle is only rarely used now, but 
calls will go on forever. When it is time to eat, there is “chow 
call.” If one is ailimg, he goes on “sick call.’ When mail is to be 
distributed, ‘‘mail call” is held. When “the eagle flies over” (pay 
day), ‘‘pay call’ is: held. “Roll call” is of course the most frequent 
amd bothersome. In connection with it a curious manner has 
evolved. for answering when one’s name is called. Actually the 
prescribed answer is “Here.” This has gradually developed 
through the Brooklym “Heah’” and the southwestern “Hyar” to 
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the now generally favored ‘“‘“Hyoh.” This is believed traceable to 
the back-hills boys of the South, such as the Geohgiah crackah 
and the Tennessee ridge-runnah. The practical fact of its being 
higher-pitched and so more audible explains its popularity. 

On most Army posts, the custom is to prescribe a certain 
uniform for each day’s activities. The announcement is usually 
made in this manner: ““The uniform of the day will be fatigues, 
helmet liners, leggings, and light packs.” This offered the bar- 
racks humorists fresh material to be exploited. One now hears 
casual perversions of the form, such as “The uniform of the day 
will be foot lockers and barracks bags,” or “.. . will be pyramidal 
tents and butt cans,” or, on a particularly warm day, “.. . will 
be bunk tags and cartridge belts.” 

The tales and sayings springing up from the tough sergeant 
are many and varied. He is usually a rather blunt, ungrammatical 
person, quite often given to sarcasm. He is most dangerous when 
he detects laxity in obedience. There was the case of the top 
sergeant whose men failed to leave the barracks fast enough when 
ordered. When they had finally all appeared, he snapped them to 
attention and bellowed the following instructions for future per- 
formance: “When I say fall out . . . all I want to see is a big cloud 
of dust. When that dust raises, I want to see a hundred and eighty 
statues standing in front of me.” 

There was also the first sergeant who went into the mess hall 
at the noonday meal and proceeded to stimulate everyone's 
appetite with a terse but detailed lecture on sex hygiene. He was 
also the one who shook the whole P.A. system with an indignant 
announcement to the effect that—‘‘Lissen you guys. De fences 
dat yez see around here ain’t up fer nuttin’. Dis ain’t no college 
campus. I don’t wanta have to tell yez agin to keep off de damn 
grass.” 

Then there is the classic story of the sergeant talking to new 
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draftees at the induction camp. He has a large, motley crew 
standing before him in the company street. He gives the following 
instructions: ‘‘All men with two or more years of college fall out 
to one side.” They move quickly, expecting some favorable 
assignment. He continues, “Now all high-school graduates fall 
out on the other side.” They too respond eagerly. ‘““Now,” he says, 
“you college men will go along the street and pick up all pieces 
of paper and cigarette butts you run into. The high-school men 
will follow them and watch closely so that you'll learn how to 
do it. You men that are left wouldn’t be able to handle the job, 
so you can sit around and wait till they get through.” 

The sergeant also inaugurated the maxim referring to the 
two methods of procedure in any case: ‘““There’s two ways of 
doing anything, the right way and the Army way. You do it the 
Army way.” 

The travesty on fundamental honesty that is the usual inspec- 
tion also started some stock remarks and customs. There is much 
quiet irony in the byword which says, ‘“‘Leave one button unbut- 
toned so that the captain can find something wrong.” There is 
also the story of the private who had been emphatically instructed 
to answer only “Yes, sir” and “No, sir” if an officer questioned 
him during an inspection, to avoid the danger of an unintended 
impertinence. So, when the captain cheerfully asked him how 
he managed to get his shoes so shiny, he answered simply “Yes, 
sir,’ with the imaginable complications resulting. 

The custom of scrubbing equipment until it approaches 
whiteness was also fostered by the demands of rigid inspections. 
This was extended even to the floors of barracks. The contention 
was that unless the floor looked white it had not been scrubbed 
to a proper degree of cleanliness. This demand was easily fulfilled 
upon attaining sufficient wisdom by sprinkling the floor with lye 
and then dousing it with water, allowing the solution to sink in. 
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Thus everyone was satisfied; the captain found the floors white, 
and the men received no reprimands. Cleanliness was often an 
incidental achievement of the over-all procedure. 

With the supposed intention of avoiding mistakes, the Army 
policy is to label everything and to have a multitude of signs and 
posters around giving all sorts of instructions and directions. 
The choice of terminology for such labels and signs is both 
amusing and confusing at times. There is something undeniably 
ironic in reading ‘Edible garbage” on the outside of a trash can 
whose interior reveals as inviting a mixture as that in the caul- 
dron of the Macbeth witches. 

Some signs are deliberately startling in their wording to lend 
greater emphasis. Two of the better signs to come out of the war 
appeared in a 1945 edition of Yank magazine. These were “Keep 
one foot moving” and “Kindly let all those who are going out 
first.” Undoubtedly nonsensical on their surface, they probably 
succeeded greatly in achieving their purpose, which was to 
prevent lagging in the first case and to promote an orderly exit 
in the other. 

If signs as guides may be likened as counterparts to those 
unwritten guides, slogans, the soldier himself has unconsciously 
set up quite a few mental guides. Without realizing it, he lives 
according to a time-tested code fully as practical and often more 
realistic than the familiar sets of proverbs associated with various 
phases of civilian living. His proverbs are not so formally stand- 
ardized and are never versified as are civilian sayings, but they are 
just as deeply ingrained in his personality after a few years of 
service. They may seem simple and even petty, but the artificial 
life of regimentation demands just that of an individual. They 
may seem downright humorous or silly; this they are, because 
ready humor is a necessity and not a luxury amid the drabness 
of Army life. 
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Here are a few of the bywords of the enlisted soldier, dis- 
regarding any relative importance they might have: 


Never ask questions. 

When ordered to do something, always say yes first. 

Avoid officers; if contact is unavoidable, say as little as possible. 
Keep out of sight during duty hours. 


If assigned a duty, look busy when authority is around. 
Keep all dirty equipment out of sight. 

Avoid being first or last on any line. 

Cultivate friendship of mess sergeant and supply sergeant. 


It is impossible to lose equipment; being identical, the next fel- 
low’s will readily replace yours. 


If unable to avoid M.P.’s, look sober, innocent, and tidy. 


In conclusion, the main intention of the writer has been to 
reveal in general those aspects of Army life that make it different 
from the ordinary life and therefore curiously interesting to the 
outsider. Since the peculiarities of different societies are reflected 
in their respective speech, it is felt that the everyday lot of the 
soldier might best be pictured in a study of his distinctive expres- 
sions. Indeed, G.I. slang and sayings sprang directly from the 
inadequacy of civilian words to cover the differing circumstances 
in the service. 

Hence, an understanding of the unofficial military vocabulary 
and the particular phases of the soldier’s living to which it applies 
means also an understanding of what goes to make up the atmos- 
pheric flavor that is the Army’s very own. Although the coverage 
afforded in this article has of necessity been skimpy, the type of 
material offered should suffice to give the uninitiated some 
insight into what might be termed the folklore of the Army. 

The following veterans, all fellow students of the author at 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, in the spring of 
1946, have made valuable contributions to this article: Thomas 
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P. O'Connor, 403rd Squadron, 43rd Bombing Group, Fifth Air 
Force; Ray Howard, 314th Troop Carrier Group; Robert E. 
Randolph, 1516th Quartermaster Battalion, Mobile Aviation, 
Ninth Air Force; William Grattan, 234th Army Air Force Base 
Unit, Clovis, New Mexico; Charles Capel, 11th Armored Divi- 
sion; Thomas E. Carpenter, 20th Armored Division. 

1 This and most of the material in this work are applicable to any branch of the 


armed service, but because the author’s “chosen field” was the Army, he confines 
himself to that branch where his know-how was obtained the hard way. # 


MUSIC OF THE CATSKILLS 


By HERBERT HAUFRECHT ann NORMAN CAZDEN 


N THE Catskill Mountains of New York, barely one hundred 

miles from the world’s largest city and, paradoxically, on the 

fringe of an extensive commercialized vacationland, there 
thrives a surprising wealth of folk music and lore, a tradition of 
rare beauty that is as yet largely unknown to the outside world. 

When we were first introduced to the people of the Catskills, 
we were not seekers of folklore nor musicologists anxious for a 
“find.” We were composers and practicing musicians attached to 
the staff of Camp Woodland, a children’s summer camp at Phoe- 
nicia, in Ulster County. The mature guidance of Norman Studer, 
director of the Camp, led us to unexpected discoveries. 

It has been the aim of Camp Woodland to integrate the activi- 
ties of its children and staff with the life of the surrounding com- 
munities and farms. We made friends with our neighbors, we took 
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groups of young people on exploratory trips and visits, we invited 
the people of the vicinity to our square dances and concerts and 
plays, and we organized informal performances in localities near 
by. Shandaken and Red Hill and West Shokan and Peekamoose 
became acquainted with our dusty station wagon and with 
Norman Studer’s cheery greeting from behind the wheel. And 
wherever we went, we found music: songs of Catskill lumbermen, 
old ballads from England and Ireland, fiddle tunes, square dances. 

This approach has affected the manner of our work. Our 
equipment consisted of willing ears, paper, and pencils. We would 
take along an accordion or guitar on our trips, and our young 
people or we ourselves would give as much music as we received. 
This natural procedure we found to be the best stimulus for 
drawing out the shy but friendly ballad singer and fiddler. Texts 
were carefully taken down and checked. Of the many variants in 
a tune, we made notation of the most frequent and characteristic 
form, so that it could easily be taught later to our own young 
balladeers. 


One of our first friends was George Edwards of Lackawack 
Valley. Edwards was already known to folklorists, for a large 
number of his inexhaustible store of songs had been recorded by 
Herbert Halpert; and it was through Mr. Halpert that Norman 
Studer located him on Thunder Hill, near Curry’s Corners.’ 
George Edwards is a small, gnarled, and partially invalided man 
who worked as a farm hand. Most of his songs, of Irish origin, 
were learned from his father and mother. Others were learned 
while lumbering, and many reflect the experiences of a migratory 
worker. 

Of quite another background was the late Etson Van Wagner, 
an independent farmer who lived on the steep slope of Red Hill. 
An opinionated rebel who flaunted his support of Roosevelt and 
Lehman in a solidly Republican district, Van Wagner took as 
easily to shooting bears as to fiddling. He would intersperse his 
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sprightly ballads with talk about his youthful wandering, the 
purity of his spring water, and what he thought of the inter- 
national situation; then, after executing a jig or two, he would 
go on to tell us about his apples and about how ladles are made. 

An interesting contrast in the personalities and attitudes of 
these two men may be found in their respective versions of the 
traditional Irish comic song, “Lather and Shave.” The hilarious 
story is for all practical purposes the same; but there is a surpris- 
ing degree of variation in the tunes, which have nevertheless a 
kind of family resemblance. 


LATHER AND SHAVE? 
As sung by George Edwards 





In - tothe cit-y,not farfromthisspot,A bar-ber,he 0-pen’da 





snug lit - tle shop. He was skilled in his  sci-ence, his 





smile it was sweet, He pulled ev - ‘ry - bod-y from 





out of the street With his lath-er and shave, friz - zle dum-bum. 


Edwards’ song has a distinctly Irish flavor. It is in what is 
generally described as Dorian mode, with a rapid rise and 
sustained climax (both exaggerated in performance), a drop almost 
to a mumble, and a short, whimsical refrain. There is something 
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at once casual and melancholy in his baritone singing (the orig- 
inal was a third lower), and this is quite typical, as many of his 
songs have a similar melodic outline. Van Wagner’s melody is in 
bright major, with a more delicate symmetry, rising at the end, 
and with a longer, more lively refrain. It was sung with meticulous 
diction in a light, clear tenor. 


LATHER AND SHAVE 
As sung by Etson Van Wagner 





It’s out in the cit-y, not far from this spot, 





Where a bar-ber, he o-pen’d a snug lit - tle shop, 





He was mild in his man - ner, his voice it was sweet, 





He pulled ev -'ry - bod - y right out of the street 
REFRAIN 





With his lath-er and shave, with his lath - er and shave, 





With his lath - er and shave and his fid - dle cum-bum. 
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Marvin Yale, according to Van Wagner, “needed tuning up.” 
We met Yale when he was living in a tiny and untidy shed near 
Grahamsville, where he eked out a living as a handyman and 
migratory farm hand. He was something of a hermit, with long 
hair, and a beard which the neighboring women teased him into 
removing (he kept a huge black mustache in protest). Yale’s songs 
are usually fragmentary and disordered in text, and he sings in a 
wavering and often raucous voice. Yet the old ballads have a 
highly individual beauty. His humorous songs are commonly 
drawled out in a slow and mournful drone. Here is his version 
of Child Ballad 20, ‘The Cruel Mother.” 


DOWN BY THE GREENWOOD SHADY ‘ 
As sung by Marvin Yale 





There was a maid-en liv-ing in a lurk, Ho - ly and 





lone - ly; She was pass-ing thru her fa - ther’s corn, It’s 





there she had two pret - ty babes born, Down by the green-wood sha - dy. 


Space does not permit us to discuss here the varied music of 
Mary Avery of Atwood, who sings many popular songs of the 
nineties, often accompanying herself on the accordion used by 
her farmer husband (who claims he is too old to call for square 
dances but is not too old to jig); of Aaron Van De Bogart, farmer 
of Wittenberg, who tells stories and sings satirical versions of 
revival hymns and “deedles” dance tunes; of the late Art Coss, 
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farmer of Andes, who fiddled and called for square dancing, 
often in company with Ernie Saeger; of the late George K. Ham- 
ilton, who owned the ladle factory at Ladleton, who “sang by 
note,” and who composed and “improved” ballads which he pub- 
lished and sold around the countryside at the age of eighty-three; 
of George Van Kleeck, blacksmith of Samsonville, and practically 
a staff member of Camp Woodland, who plays accordion and calls 
with an unusual freedom of rhythm; of Harry Robinson, farmer 
of Lackawack, a violinist who not only “reads notes” but composes 
his own reel tunes, whose wife plays the harmonium, and whose 
sons play guitar, five-stringed banjo, clarinet, and trombone; of 
Ernie Saeger, dairyman of Meredith, singer of old popular songs, 
who plays guitar and harmonica (together) for dancing; of Edna 
Sheeley, and of Walden Van Wagner, whose store of music we 
are only beginning to explore. 

One of the interesting aspects of the ballad tradition is the 
manner in which new experiences are incorporated as variants 
in the old forms. In the usual versions of ‘““The Bonny Laboring 
Boy,” for example, as given in O’Connot’s Irish Come-All-Ye’s, 
the tale is a familiar one of broken-hearted love: Johnny, the 
hired man, is sent into exile, and the cruel father locks his daugh- 
ter away to weep and mourn. While being brought from Ireland 
to the United States, however, this “immigrant” ballad acquired 
an extra verse which completely changed its meaning. Here is the 
seventh verse of the ballad as sung by George Edwards: 


Ten thousand pounds, besides her clothes, away she stole that night; 
Straightway into Dublin the couple then took flight. 

When they arrived in Dublin, their passage she did pay 

To live in peace and prospects all in Americay.® 


Most of the songs found in the Catskills, as folklorists would 
expect, are versions of Old World ballads, shreds of popular 
songs, broadsides, minstrel songs, occupational ballads, religious 
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songs, songs of the settling of this country. What is of special 
interest is the wonderful transformations occurring in the songs, 
particularly in the tunes, in the course of their mysterious wander- 
ings. We cannot refrain from giving the first and last verses of 
“The Bright, Sunny South,” a song of the Civil War— (American 
or Irish?)—which somehow reached the Catskill area and seems 
quite appropriate today. (George Edwards was apparently uncon- 
cerned with the politics of the matter, for he also sang to us a 
“northern version,” with a totally different text but with almost 
the same tune.) 


THE BRIGHT, SUNNY SOUTH ° 
As sung by George Edwards 





The bright sun-ny South was in peace and con - tent, 
Time points the hour, when will it be 


a 





And the days of my boy-hood were care-less -ly spent, 
That the North and the South will for - ev-er a - gree? 





Fromher _ wide spread-ing lakes and her clear purl-ing streams 
Wars will be 0 - ver, fight - ing will be done, 





Ev - er freshin my mem-’ry and ppleas-ant in my dreams. 
We'll haste to our lovedonesnow wait - ing at home. 


Many New York place names have appeared in the songs of 
the Catskills, though it is too early in our study to tell whether 
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any of the songs have actually originated in New York State. 
Berlin, New York, is the established locale of the broadside, ‘““The 
Arsenic Tragedy.” Titles such as “I Had a Girl from Syracuse” 
and “As I Went Down to Port Jervis” speak for themselves. ‘““The 
Cordwood Cutter’s Song” tells of an early “jam session” in Wilson- 
ville (New York?). “From New York into Buffalo,” and “I 
Worked in the Susquehanna Yards,” are lines in “I Walked the 
Road Again.” “The Knickerbocker Line” (an extreme variant 
of ‘“‘A-tisket, A-tasket’’) may refer to the trolley near by. The 
ancient Irish ballad “The Lakes of Col Flynn” mentions New 
Jersey Street in Kingston. “The Banks of the Delever’” is given 
as the locale of “The Shanty Man’s Life.” And “The Ragged 
Coat” tells of a trip down the river to Brooklyn. 

We hope to continue the collection and study of the music of 
the Catskills and to present our findings in book form. Thus we 
can contribute to the makirg known of a tradition, a work so 
admirably begun by Herbert Halpert and illustrated in such 
works as Body, Boots and Britches by Harold Thompson and Tin 
Horns and Calico by Henry Christman. Our thanks are due to 
Herbert Halpert, who first indicated the importance of the 
Catskill area in folklore studies; to Camp Woodland and in 
particular to Norman Studer, whose support and participation 
have made our work possible; and to Harvard University, whose 
grant of the John Knowles Paine Fellowship to Norman Cazden 
allows for continuation of that work. 

The listing below gives the titles of the music collected thus 
far.” Initials following the titles are those of the informants, as 
follows: LA-Latius Avery; MA-Mary Avery; AvdB—Aaron Van 
De Bogart; MC-Mike Casey; AC-Art Coss; FD-—Mrs. Frank 
Decker; DE—“Dick” Edwards; GE-George Edwards;* CH—Charles 
Hinckley; GvK-George Van Kleeck; PR-Pat Riley; HR-—Harry 
Robinson; ES-Ernie Saeger; OS—Orson Slack; EvW-Etson Van 
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Wagner; MY—Marvin Yale. Numbers in parentheses refer to the 
bibliography which follows, comprising material already pub- 
lished in preliminary form or in relatively unchanged arrange- 
ments. Letters preceding the titles signify: T—text only; C—in- 
cludes dance calls; O—original composition by the informant. 


VOCAL MUSIC 


SAUUOES SUNY, TRE on. cia cce se eesteus EvW 
As I Went Down to Port Jervis ............ MY (2), GE 
Awake, Awake, Ye Drowsy Sleepers ........ MY (2, 12a), GE 
A-Walkin’ and A-Talkin’ ...............4. GE (6) 
O Babcock Bedtime Story, The .............. CH 
Banks of Sweet Dundee, The .............. GE (3) 
Battle of Gettysburg, The ............+40+- GE 
EN KencGiesedes veccessccetntoccoses GE (2, 10) 
Match GN, TMS .5 occ cic cc cctv eewsvens GE 
Blind Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnell Green, 
ye errr er reer ery Ter ere GE 
De tcc dsknde commen GE, DE 
ND ds oc eels sbbion eee GE 
eer erry rer GE 
BT I I bres cccsccccsccvesvencees GE, DE 
Bonny Laboring Boy, The ................ GE (2, 10, 11) 
Bound for the Stormy Main .............. GE 
Bounty Jumper, THe ... 22. cccsccccccvcses GE 
Brats of Jeremtiah, The ......cccsscccsecss Evw 
Brennan on the Moor ........scsscessaces GE (3) 
BG FOOD ase rsccvccccccvcsescescns GE (6) 
Bright Sunny South, The ................ GE (3) 
PT PUN aise tb vnce 6st c cov eneer ewe on OS 
FC Ba FO oc. cig ec cvtewodsciiva MC 
Constant Farmer’s Son, The ..........+... GE 
Cordwood Cutter’s Song, The ............. MY, GE 
Cumberland Crew, The ..........cseesee GE (5) 
Cutting Down the Pines ...............44. GE (3, 12a) 


Days of ’Forty-Nine, The .............0... GE (6) 
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Does oF COO8 Werte. TO ia 6:0 onic cc occa cnn GE 

Devil and the Farmer’s Wife, The ......... MY 
Dewy, Dewy Dens of Yarrow, The .......... GE (1, 10, 12b) 
EE GE isa > ssa pesisvc nn cndavecen GE, GvK 
Down by the Greenwood Shady ............ MY, (2) 
Down in Sunny Tennessee .........++.+++- GE 
Drummer Boy of Waterloo, The .......... MY (2) 
Dying Californian, The ..............+++ GE, DE 
Erin's Green Shores ......ccccccccccccecs GE 

Fair Fanny Moore .........+ssseeeeeeees GE (3) 
Fair Julian Bond .........eeseeeeeeeeeees GE 
Famed Waterloo ........cccccccccccccees GE (4) 
Fare You Well, My Own True Love ........ GE 

Flat River Raftsman, The ..........eeeee. GE (3) 
Flying Cloud, The .......ccceccccccccees CH 
Peeey Dew, TRO 660. ccccccccccscnnetiiiieis GE (5) 
Friends and Neighbors ..............++++- GE 

Girl I Left Behind, The ............+eeee- GE 
| POT ET ECE TTTTETTTT TTT ere re GE 
Green Mossy Banks by the Lea, The ....... GE 

Haul in Your Bowlime ............scceas PR 

Hills of Glenshee ............ edeuas <si—enale GE (7) 
Hills of Last Chance, The ............00:: CH 
Holland Song, The .........eeeeeeeneeees Evw 
Home in the Catskills, A .........eeeeees OS 

If I’m Poor, I’m a Gentleman Still ......... AvdB 

In the Days When I Was Hard Up ......... GE (6) 
Islands of Jamaica, The ..........+seeeee GE 

It Was Early One Monday Morning ....... CH 

I Walked the Road Again .............0.- GE (2, 10) 
Jackets of Blue, The ....cccccccccccccces GE 

Jack Gardnet’s Crew .....ccccccccccecsses GE 

Jam at Gerry’s Rock, The ..........e.00.. EvW, GE, DE (2) 
Jobematy Doyle 2... .cceveccccccccessuscwes MY 
POY RCY noon see cvawccesccccccddeben GE (4) 
Jolly Boatswain, The .............0.eeeee: GE 


Jolly Stage Driver, The ...........es.e0e. GE (7) 
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Jolly Thrasher, The .........esseeeeeeees GE (6) 
Kate and Her Horns ............esscseees GE (6) 
Katey Morey ......cccecscccsscccccccees GE, DE 
Knickerbocker Line, The .........++++++ AvdB (4), GE 
Lady Leroy, The .......cccvccccvcccvees GE 
Lakes of Col Flynn, The .........-.e+.e0- GE 
Last Winter Was a Hard One ............. GE (1) 
Lather and Shave .......-ceseeceeseecees GE (4, 11), EvW (4) 
Lazy Club, The ......ccscccccccccvsseves MY 
Little Cabin Boy, The .........eeeeeeeees GE (3) 
Little Girl That Played upon My Knee, 
WE eis eececcexersevevereranves GE 
Little Irish Rose, The .........eeeeeeeeess GE 
Little Sootch Girl, The ....cccccccscvcece GE 
T Lokty Giant, THe... ccvccccccsccscvvevees FD 
a, CO oct cnvederescvewssds GE 
SC BU cevecvecvcvesevessibeuds GE 
Maid on the Mountain Brow, The ......... GE 
Maid on the Shore, The .........+e+eeee0: EvW (3), GE 
Man Named Work, A .........eeeeeeeeees GE (5) 
PN) BU ccc cvescccccccsvesnseves GE 
SE nc cvccvcweverseeéeseeucns GE 
Missy Mouse ........sseeceeeees cocvcccoeeMY (1, 10, 18) 
O Monticello Jail, The ............. rr 
PEED DOU, TO occ cccccvecccescevvencus’ GE 
My Home Is on the Mountain ............+. GE 
My Irish Molly-O ....cccsssvcccsvsccccees GE 
My Love Is Like a Dewdrop ...........++++ MA (5) 
My Old New Hampshire Home ........... GE 
Newburgh Jail, The .........e+eseeeee- ...GE 
Oh, MEAPERR occ cccccccccccccscecccsocess AvdB 
Old Spotted Cow, The ..........eeeeeeeees EvW (2), GE 
Ol’ Mickey Brannigan’s Pup ............+. GE 
On the Shores of Havana ............0006: GE 
Pat Malone Forgot That He Was Dead ..... GE 
PO POM 6 Seis avs csevcccessessecesoves GE 


| PPETTTUTIT TITTLE LTTE rT. GE (2, 10, 13) 





T 
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Picture of My Daddy When a Boy, The ....GE 


Ponies OE TGIA; TOS 0. 0.0.0.0.0.00ccccccccess GE 
Poor Chronic Man, The ............. ——s 
Poor Man’s Family, The ..............++- GE 
Poor Wayfarin’ Stranger ..........++++0+- GE 
Pride of Logy Bay, The ............e+e0+: MY 
Prisoner’s Song, The .........++++eeeeeeee GE 
Puttin’ on the Style ..........0.eeeeeeeees ES 
Ragged Coat, The .........-seeeeeeeeeeee Evw 
Raimbow, The ....c.ccccccccccccccscccees GE (2, 10) 
Rainbow to Heaven, The ............++.- CH 
Resurrection, The .....ccccccscscsccccess GE 
Rich Man’s Daughter, The ............+.- GE 
Rich Merchant, The .........+eseeeeeeees GE 
Rock Island Line, The ............++.05-- DE (7) 
Rolling Stone, The ..........--eeeeeeeeees GE (4) 
Roving Irishman, The ............+++00:- GE 
Sally, Come Up ...cccccscccccscccsscsens MY 
Shades of the Palmetto, The ............... GE (4) 
Shanty Man’s Life, The ............+++++: GE (1, 10) 
She Perished in the Snow ............+00+: GE, DE (7) 
SREP OF Ziom, TRE 20. ccccvcscccccccvevces AvdB 
Sim@ Sing 2. cccccccccccccccccccccccssvese CH 
Southwood Girls, The .........+sseeeeeees CH 
Spent Samm, A once scccccccscccccccccncces MA (4) 
PE TU, BD ov cc ccenccccccnsvesanes GE 
Texas Rangers, The ..........-.eeeeeeeees EvW (2), GE 
Three Leaves of Shamrock, The ........... GE 
Tinna Clinnama Clinchama Clingo ........ EvW (3) 
Trooper and the Tailor, The ............. Evw 
Twenty Veass Ago ...ccccccccccccssccccve OS 
Two Jolly Butchers, The ............-+006: MY 
Where Are you Going, My Pretty Fair 

BEE wavnescnctecncvocncncnds cccces GE, DE 
po ee rere FD 
Wife Who Was Dumb, The ............... GE 


ee ME 20 wos cy ss co cadotesnaene EvW (1, 10, 11) 








e) AAAS 


Aan 


AANS 


ie) 


t 
| 
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Wild Colonial Boy, The ............eeee FD 
Wild Irish Boy, The .........seeeceeeeees GE 
Will You Go Out West? ............0eeeee EvW (3) 
Woodsmen’s Alphabet, The .........++.++- OS (7) 
Yankee Man-of-War, The ............008> GE (4) 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 

Arkanens Traveler, The .........ccccccee: AvdB (8, 9) 
EN nas ne thaecevedsccoanes end LA (5, 9) 
Birdie in the Bush ..........cccecccseeses GvK (1, 8) 
PEGIUEE Saneescnscsistecceeseeseecues GvK (8) 
Camptown Races .........ceceececeeeeees GvK (8) 
Captain Jinks 2... ccccccscccccccseccvcces GvK (8) 
Cartwright’s Jig ......cccccccccccccccccces HR (6) 
SEE whicnApesesacccssoceeussnante HR (5, 9) 
CRT TERR once ccc cc ccccscccccsesecsne HR (4, 8, 9) 
Countryman’s Ramble .............+ee0e0: GE 
Darting Nellie Gray ......cccccccccasccecs AC 
FR RE a ea Pipe Ee GE, GvK 
Duramg’s Reel... ...ccccccccccccccccvcces HR (4, 9) 
Girl I Left behind Me, The .............. GvK (8) 
STU I icc cscesccccescseceneoces HR (9) 
Pn OME TROTE nn. ec ccc ccccvccegas HR (6) 
Lackawack Reel ......ccccscccccesccccees HR (6) 
Leave That Lady and Swing .............. GvK (3,8), LA (6) 
Life on the Ocean Wave .......+seeeeeees AC (8) 
Marching through Georgia ..........+.++ AC (8) 
Mountain Hornpipe ........seeeeeseeeees HR (9) 
Needle’s Hye, The .....cccccccceccccccces GvK (8, 9) 
RE I, MOOD gs cas ctesccceshuseuecaseus HR (4, 9) 
Old Dutch Waltz .........cescesccccecees HR (6) 
POMP TROGE onc cc cccesccnccevccecceses HR (6) 
Pop Goes the Weasel ...........eeeeeeees GvK (8, 9) 
Red River Valley ......ccccccsccccccvees GvK (8), GE 
Rickett’s Hornpipe ............... oscpece HR (9) 
Right Hand Corners Right and Left ...... GvK (3, 8) 
Road to London, The ............seeeees HR (5, 9) 
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O Robinson’s Reel .............02 cece eeeeee HR (5, 9) 
O Robinson’s Waltz .............000 eee eens HR (4, 9) 
C Samsonville Lancers, The .............+... GvK (1, 8) 
C Sashay by Your Partner ............e0+0- GvK (1), AC (8) 
Speed the Plow .........ceseeceeseeseenns GE (8, 9) 
Spitfire Reel ......... op obbieseececccns ...-HR (8, 9) 
C Ghomy. Hodlow .. nner coscsssvccccsvvadesie GvK (8) 
A MOOT O FOR occ cc ceccccccvcncospagess GvK 
C Wabash Cannonball, The ............ --.-AC (4, 8) 
RN FIR occ scence ccccncsnessihetie .-HR (8, 9) 
When the Work’s All Done Next Fall ...... LA (6) 
Wilson’s Clog ........++.505 oesevess ...-HR (9) 
ND TUR Sik ca vec wstcvntecescscnnsaee HR (5, 9) 
Woodsmen’s Hornpipe ............. cocccekam (5, 9) 
PIS THOU, «0s cn ccccccvcecnantigens HR (4, 9) 


1 Dr. Halpert is currently working on a book based on the extraordinary singing 
tradition of George Edwards and his family. In the course of his studies he has 
made a large number of recordings which are now being transcribed. Titles of the 
songs and other information about this collection are not available to us up to the 
time of writing, so that detailed reference is not possible. 

2 Copyright 1945 by Camp Woodland, Inc. Used by permission. 

3 Copyright 1945 by Camp Woodland, Inc. Used by permission. 

4 Copyright 1943 by Camp Woodland, Inc. Used by permission. 

5 Copyright 1943 by Camp Woodland, Inc. Used by permission. 

6 Copyright 1944 by Camp Woodland, Inc. Used by permission. 

7 List of titles revised as of October, 1947. 

8 Two songs of George Edwards, “The Bonny Laboring Boy” and “The Banks 
of Sweet Dundee,” have been released in commercial recordings (Asch Records, 
Album 560, Ballads); and several of the songs on our list have been recorded at 
Camp Woodland. 
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RENZIE DOW IN JERSEY 


By HENRY CHARLTON BECK 


HE RECENT revelations concerning the Rev. Lorenzo 

Dow, celebrated preacher-on-horseback of many years ago, 

appearing in the NEw York FOLKLORE QUARTERLY,’ came 
as something of a surprise. Hollis Koster, down in Green Bank, 
had been urging me for many moons to pick up something of 
Renzie’s activities in New Jersey, and until those New York inci- 
dents tumbled out, I had heard nothing. 

The natural thing, then, was to send Hollis a copy of the 
QuarTer.y, and I have been rewarded by one of Hollis’ letters. 
“Yes, indeed,” he has written, “the sight of the article nearly 
toppled me over. I think it also surprised Harvey Ford when I 


“fon 
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showed it to him. We wondered if you were not instrumental in 
turning this up for it would seem a most peculiar coincidence 
to learn of Renzie thus.” Coincidence it is. Unless someone hap- 
pened to be mind-reading, I had nothing to do with it. Hollis 
writes: 


There is, of course, a bit afloat about Renzie Dow in this region 
of lower Burlington county. Harve has his three tales concerning him 
which seem primitive enough. It would seem wise to look up that 
primitive biography in order to note whether there is any information 
on him ever visiting the Pines. No doubt he did. And for general in- 
formation, I think we had better leave the matter entirely in your 
hands. 

Whether any more could be turned up concerning Dow from the 
Mullica River section is problematical. One does not know who might 
have further information. Bob Stewart knew him as the preacher on 
horseback and nothing more. Bill Johnson had not heard of him. 
“Chink” Simpkins could refer only to Dow Cavileer (Lorenzo Dow 
Cavileer, local tax collector during the 1870's). Of course, something 
might show up in due time, but we can be thankful Harvey Ford holds 
memory links with his Granny and uncles, remembering what they 
told him. 

I shall relate one of Harve’s stories. The rest can come later. This 
is the story of Renzie Dow and the stolen ax. 

I can hardly conceive of a minister not only having to settle prob- 
lems concerning petty crime but also having the detective’s job as one 
of his functions. But he lived in times strange to us, and perhaps, there 
being little law in such places as the Pine Barrens, such often fell 
upon the parson. Harve would start out by saying that the old folks 
regarded Renzie Dow as a wonderful man, a great man, a good man 
second to none. This and another of the stories have a sort of legal 
slant. 

A man came to Renzie Dow, telling him that his ax had been 
stolen. Renzie was preparing to go to the meeting house, so invited 
the fellow to accompany him. At the meeting, the preacher assured 
him, he would be able to settle his problem for him. Along the way 
to the meeting house, the man noticed that Renzie stooped down, 
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picked up a sizable pebble and thrust it into his pocket. 

At the meeting house Dow launched into his services. At the 
height of this he announced that an ax had been stolen, a deplorable 
act, and that he was going to apprehend the criminal. Drawing the 
pebble from his pocket, he called his congregation’s attention to it. 
Suddenly he drew back his arrh and cried, “If I throw this stone, it 
will hit the man who stole the ax!” 

Renzie’s arm went forward, but he did not release the stone in his 
hand. The gesture was enough. One man had ducked. 


Another letter from Hollis, fresh from some renewed poking 
in the ruins of Speedwell Furnace, begins by saying that Harve 
Ford has reminded him that parsons were not the only rural 
workers who rode horseback in their work. He writes: 


In Dow’s day, doctors also made their circuits. However, the old 
folks used another name for the medical men—practitioners. 

Before people lived in what they call “houses” in this area, they 
lived in either “cabbins” or caves.” Old place names—somebody’s “cab- 
bin” or someone’s “cave”—are still fairly numerous and sometimes 
find their way to the maps. The caves, of course, might be roughly 
suggested by a well-built, outdoor potato cellar as found in that 
region today but were naturally larger and of more elaborate con- 
struction. Very likely the typical “cabbin” was one of Harve’s “float 
cabbins’—the term float comes from the fact that the heavy sods of 
turf which covered the roofs were known as floats. Sometimes we shall 
need to go into more detail concerning these as they do not seem to 
conform with the typical cabin of the colonists... . 


Then Hollis gets around to Dow. 


In the second tale Harve relates concerning him, the nature of the 
stolen item has been forgotten. But we find Renzie in a meeting house 
again, ready to uncover the culprit. On this occasion this required a 
live rooster and a large black pot. Renzie placed the pot over the 
rooster. 

“Now,” said Dow, “I should like every man present to walk past 
this pot and place the palm of his hand on its bottom. When the thief 
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places his hand on the bottom of the pot, we expect the rooster to 
crow.” 

The men walked past and something seemed awry, for the rooster 
had failed to crow. However, the minister was now busy examining 
the hands of all who had been in the line. All palms were blackened 
by the bottom of the pot excepting one. He, Renzie, proclaimed, was 
the thief. 

Harve says that the third tale was one which was told by “Bill 
Dory” Bozarth. Bill Dory could discourse well on Renzie Dow, and 
Harve is under the impression that he could have named the black- 
smith involved in this tale specifically, and that this incident is sup- 
posed to have occurred in the near-by area. 

A strange dusty man rode up to the smithy with a horse needing 
a shoe. The smith shod the horse and asked the stranger for the money 
charged for his service. “I have none,” said the stranger, “but God 
will provide that it be paid.” 

The smith refused to take this sort of promise from a stranger. He 
would hold the horse until the debt was paid, he said. The stranger 
thereupon continued his way on foot. 

Shortly after, the smith’s small son returned home and was greatly 
excited at the sight of the horse. 

“Why,” he said, “we have the great preacher’s horse in our shop! 
How did Renzie Dow’s horse get here?” 

The smith was dismayed. He threw the saddle on the preacher's 
horse, mounted his own, and leading the other horse, started out in 
swift pursuit of the minister. Soon he overtook him and, with apolo- 
gies, offered him his horse. 

“But I cannot accept him,” said Renzie Dow, quietly. 

“Why?” asked the smith. 

“I have always attempted to refrain from lying,” answered the 
preacher. “You stated that I could not have the horse until I paid 
for the shoeing. To allow you to retract your words would be a greater 
evil. No, I cannot accept him!” Thus the preacher proceeded on foot 
once more. 


There, I suppose, are Harvey Ford’s three stories about 
Lorenzo Dow and I’m wondering, now, if more won’t come in 
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since these excellent examples have at least achieved the light of 
day. 


1111 (Autumn, 1947), 237-242. # 


WILD ANIMALS 
OF SOUTHERN ERIE COUNTY 


By ETHELYN WELLER 


HEN THE southern part of Erie County was first 

settled, in the early 1800's, the hard-working farmers 

found one of their chief worries to be the bears, 
wolves, and panthers which at that time roamed through the 
great forests of the territory and preyed upon the sheep and cattle 
of the settlers. 

As an incentive to the farmers to destroy these marauders, 
bounties of various amounts were paid. As revealed in the old 
town books of Collins, in 1824, it had been resolved that a bounty 
of $10 be given on full-grown wolves, and $5 on whelps, killed 
within the township. The extent of the damage done by these 
animals may be judged by the fact that in 1827 the bounty was 
raised to $25 for a full-grown wolf, though dropped to $3.50 for a 
whelp. However, the next year the law was again changed, this 
time to a bounty not to exceed $50 for any wolf caught and killed 
in the town. Other towns near by passed similar laws. 

As more settlers moved into the area, with a consequent 
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clearing of the land, the wild animals retreated farther and farther 
from the farms. An occasional bear or panther is sometimes heard 
of even today, but the reports seldom carry authenticity. 

As was perfectly natural, all manner of tales were told of 
encounters with these fierce beasts, some very exciting, and all 
were told and retold through the years, losing nothing but 
undoubtedly gaining strength with each repetition until a more 
or less standard version was established. Following are a few of 
the better-known stories, still heard occasionally in a farm home: 

By 1830 farmers who lived in the vicinity of Morton’s Corners 
had become so desperate over the attacks of the wolves, which, 
running in packs, were destroying sheep in flocks for miles around, 
that they determined to get rid of them at all costs. 

Accordingly, on a day set for the purpose, some 500 farmers 
from Concord, Collins, and North Collins gathered at Morton’s 
Corners, chose leaders, and in groups spread out over the country 
in a mass wolf hunt. The groups were to signal each other with 
horns and cowbells. The hunt continued for several days, but no 
wolves were seen, possibly because so much noise and so many 
men tramping about in what were previously the animals’ 
unmolested haunts frightened them away. At any rate, no one 
ever heard of a wolf again in that part of the county. 

A little earlier than this, in 1823, David Oye, then but a boy 
in his teens, had an experience with a bear. His father’s farm was 
near Ashford, just outside of Springville, a section very sparsely 
settled. It was the custom to allow cows to roam through the 
woods, coming back to the settlement at milking time. 

One Sunday, the cows being slow to come home, young David 
took several dogs with him and started through the woods. He 
had gone only a short distance when the dogs rounded up a big 
bear. With his back to a tree, the animal fought off the dogs, but 
when he tried to climb the tree the dogs pulled him back. 
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David's only weapon was a jackknife, but he soon proved that 
he was a real pioneer. Cutting a heavy cudgel, he crept up to the 
harassed bear and struck it such a blow on the head that he killed 
it. David rushed home and told his father, who dragged the bear 
back to the farm, dressed it, and had a feast for the entire settle- 
ment. Needless to say, David was the hero of the day. 

A panther story had its origin as early as 1812 and came down 
through the Shultus family, who settled along Cattaraugus Creek 
about that time. An Indian family lived near by in a wigwam, 
and after Mr. Shultus and the brave became acquainted, the 
Indian showed his white neighbor the bones and claws of a 
panther. 

The story told was that one evening a year or so before, just 
at dusk, the Indian’s small son had been playing outside the 
wigwam when he was seized by a panther. The father shot the 
animal, but it was too late to save the child’s life. After the baby 
was buried, with all due Indian rites, the father made a tobacco 
pouch from some of the panther’s skin. Soon after talking to Mr. 
Shultus the Indian was taken very ill. He asked to see two special 
friends and made them promise that in the event of his death they 
would bury the tobacco pouch with him in memory of his son, 
killed by the panther. This promise was faithfully kept only a 
few days later. 

Two bear stories also come from Collins. 

Two men came to John Lawton’s mill in the settlement and 
said that they had seen a bear in a big tree on their way to the mill. 
Lawton at once gathered a group of men, and they set out for the 
spot where the bear was reported to be. Sure enough, there was 
Bruin sitting in the tree. The men cut down the tree as the 
quickest solution of the problem and out fell the bear. Everybody 
shouted, “Shoot!” but in the excitement no shots were fired, and 
the bear got away. It was then discovered that two other bears 
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were trapped under the fallen tree, and these were at once shot 
and dragged back to the mill, where the meat was divided among 
several families. 

Black bears continued to annoy residents of Collins, however, 
and in the fall of 1822 several farmers set a deadfall, catching 
two bears alive, while a third escaped. Later this third bear was 
caught in a wolf trap but again escaped, this time leaving a foot. 

Fourteen years later hunters found a lone black bear hiding 
on a ledge along Cattaraugus Creek and shot him. The animal 
was minus a foot, and this and other scars on his body convinced 
the men that it was the same bear that had twice before escaped 
from the traps. That was the last black bear ever seen in Collins. 

The farmers around North Collins were considerably 
annoyed by an old she-wolf, which killed the sheep and carried 
the lambs away with her. She avoided all traps and managed to 
evade the hunters. She mated with several dogs. 

One day a farmer saw the wolf carrying a rabbit in her mouth 
and knew that she had young. Several men, forming in a long 
line, spread out over the country searching for the lair. The 
whelps were soon found and killed, there being a $30 bounty for 
young wolves killed in the town of Collins. 

At about the same time one of the men saw the old wolf and 
shot at her, but she again escaped. Traps were set about the spot 
where the young had been found, but the wise old wolf stayed 
away from them. A few days later, Isaac Hale, one of the farmers 
of the town, heard his dog yelping in the near-by woods. He 
investigated and found that the dog was being attacked by the 
old wolf, which ran away when it saw Mr. Hale. 

The next day, carrying his gun and accompanied by the dog, 
Hale started through the woods. Suddenly the dog whimpered 
and crept close to its master; looking up Mr. Hale saw the old 
wolf ahead of him on the path, her teeth bared and her bloodshot 
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eyes fixed on the dog. In her hatred of the dog she had apparently 
forgotten another enemy, the man. Hale shot her easily, and 
farmers of the vicinity lost no more sheep or lambs. 

There are many such stories, but these have stood the test of 
the years, probably because they picture pioneer life in this 
section of Erie County so accurately. = 


THE SAGA OF OLD TUG 


TALL TALES FROM NORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA 


By ANNA M. RIEPPEL 


LD TUG hated to be beaten at story telling. Next to 

that, he disliked to be caught napping when there was 

any practical joking going on anywhere in the neigh- 
borhood. He had a long-legged, lean, lop-eared hound, Duke, his 
boon companion. Duke liked old Tug because he didn’t know 
any better. Tug liked Duke because he never called his master a 
liar. Whatever Tug said, Duke agreed was so. Their opinions 
were always alike except on whisky; Duke couldn’t agree there 
because he was never allowed any. Each held the other in highest 
esteem and always traveled in the other’s company. 

They were spending time on the store porch one evening 
with a group of chaw-terbackies, when the mosquitoes became 
very troublesome. Tug and his companion were calmly perched 
on a large wooden box in which bread had been shipped to the 
store. Everybody was swatting except him and Duke. 
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“Ain’t they ‘noying ya any, Tug?” 

“Naw. They ain’t even bothersome.” 

Silence reigned while Tug’s jaws were working fast squeezing 
juice from the big bunch of tobacco leaves he had in his mouth. 
Pretty soon a half-pint of brown stain splashed on the cement 
floor of the store porch, and Tug started talking. 

“Naw, you folks what al’ys stays at home ain’t never seed real 
obnoxious skeeters. Down in Jersey, they grow bettern’ ten inches 
long. They’ve a wingspread of a couple of feet, ’n feelers beauti- 
fuller than fern leaves. Them durned buggers have little axes 
on their jaws to get at you with, and travel in swarms that sound 
like a million dynamos buzzin’.” 

To Tug’s surprise an unconcerned-looking agent over in the 
corner started talking very slowly. 

“Why, that ain’t nothin’ a-tall, nothin’ a-tall. Some day when 
you want to see the real thing, jes’ go a little further south. Down 
there they really are dangerous. If folks don’t run and hide in 
cupboards an’ under tubs an’ sech-like when they hear a swarm of 
‘em comin’, they sure git killed. 


‘When I was on my vacation down at my brother’s place, I 
was doin’ some carpenter work by the dog house. All ’twunce I 
heard a scad of ’em dronin’ about a quarter of a mile off. I looked 
for a place to hide an’ all I saw was the big iron kittle we het 
water in to scald the hogs when we butchered last fall. I crawled 
under that. When I set down under there and rested a bit, I saw 
I still had my hammer in my hand. 


“They buzzed around overhead a few minutes an’ then they 
smelled me under that kittle. They went to work drillin’ like 
mad to put holes through that kittle to get a drink of my blood. 
I was desperate fer a few seconds, then I thought of what to do. 
I was kept might busy fer a full half-hour hammerin’ over their 
drillers when they came down through. I was all a-sweat, an” 
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‘cause I couldn't hear any more drillin’, I dropped my hammer 
to rest. I kinda dozed off, I was so worn out. I had a pleasant 
feeling like my dear old mother was pickin’ me up in her kind, 
loving arms. Well, I woke up with a powerful jolt, jes’ on time 
to see them skeeters fly off in the distance with that kittle. You 
see, all the time I was hammerin’ them drillers over, I tried to 
keep moving around. I must have missed one of them that reached 
far enough to get wound up in the India rubber of my galluses. 
If a button hadn’t come off my pants, heavens knows where I 
would be now.” 

Another half-pint of juice struck the concrete. 

“Come on, Duke, it’s time we went home. It’s gittin’ awful 
drafty around here this evenin’. Good evenin’, friends.” 


Across the river and over on the hillside, Tug had some sort 
of diggings which he called his micky mine. Probably it was mica, 
if anything were there at all. Men of the neighborhood knew 
he was pretty touchy about the enterprise. He would prowl out 
any time of day or night to protect his interests. 

One night a group of men got some dynamite and lanterns 
and went up on the hill. When everything was all set, one fellow 
went to get Tug out so that he wouldn’t miss the explosion. 
When Tug was about halfway across the river, the men “shot the 
works.” The roar from the heavy charge was terrific. Shale rock 
and dirt flew all over. 

Tug tried to hurry and got pretty well tangled with the current 
in the river. The air glowed with the fiery heat of his language. 
When he and Duke reached the mine, they found it intact, but 
there was a big hole in the hillside nearby. Tug realized that he 
‘was on a wild-goose chase. 

After calling old Duke, he made a pass to give his other self 
a powerful kick in the rump. But Duke did not suffer much. He 
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was used to it. He always started running when he saw that foot 
raise off the ground faster than ordinary. 


On another occasion when things were rather dull down on 
the store porch, Tug decided that he would tell about that awful 
suffering he endured down in Jersey. Tales of haying and cutting 
creatures with mower knives were in style. 

“By ding, fellows, once when I was mowin’ down in Jersey, 
I scairt up the finest buck you'd ever want to see. It was so blamed 
perty that I left my team and machine standin’ then an’ there. 
I grabbed up a few stones about the size of pullets’ eggs an’ started 
off on the trail. I followed the gol-dern’d thing all day long. But 
I finally got him and tugged the whole carcus home on my 
shoulders that evening. I never suffered so much from anything 
in my life. I was sick with a cold for weeks from wadin’ through 
snow up to my waist.” 


Tug’s keenest rival among the natives was old Sod Freeman. 
The Parliament of Porch Setters liked to see old Tug take a 
licking once in a while. This particular time potatoes were the 
subject of debate. 

Sod, who had sat rather unconcerned, started talking about 
his crop. 

“I’ve had the dangest time gittin’ my taters out this fall. They 
all seem to grow toward the crick. Some of ’em are awful long. 
The first one I noticed was as long as from here to my elbow. 
Then I found one about as long as my arm.” 

“That ain’t nothin’, I’ve been havin’ the same trouble,” said 
Tug, who lived across the creek a little way back from the top 
of the knoll. 

“I callated as much,” says Sod, “cause t’other day I worked 
all mornin’ tryin’ to get one out. I follered it ’cross the crick bed 
’n’ when I cum up over the knoll I saw you diggin’ on the tother 
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end of it, so I jest give up.” 
Tug slid down from his breadbox. 


“Come on, Duke. We better mog on home, It’s perty late. 
Good evenin’, friends.” 


When Tug had heavy work to do, he always had to have a 
little bit of something to keep his blood circulating. This time 
he had baled hay to move and a fair-sized jug of hard cider to 
keep things in running order. His helper had a long head and 
soon spotted the cider. He liked it too, but he wasn’t offered 
any. Tug’s trips to the manger finally began to tell on him. He 
was inclined to lean over the top of a couple of bales of hay and 
watch the other fellow. The hired help wasn’t much pleased, so 
he was taken very sick with serious stomach pains. 

“Tug, I am awful sick. I don’t know what could have come 
over me so suddenlike, unless it’s a fit of them stomach pains that I 
have off ’n’ on. You'll just have to let me go home to get a glass 
of hard cider. It’s the only thing that stops them.” 

‘Now, they ain’t any use of your traipsin’ clean home to get a 
little cider. Come in here.” 

Tug took him into the stable, reached down in the manger 
and pulled out his pet. There was a faint slop of the cider against 
the side of the jug when he shook it. The helper raised it to his 
lips. 

“Take it easy. Take it easy. Only take a little swig ‘cause it’s 
mighty powerful stuff.” 

The helper emptied the jug and handed it to Tug. 

“By ding!” said Tug, “Wha’d I tell ya? There ain’t none left. 
Now we can’t work nohow. Might jes’ as well go back there an’ 
lay down fer the rest of the afternoon.” 


Tug had a bull, Nero, that was fourth cousin to Bunyan’s 
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blue ox. It was one of the “powerfullist critters that ever stepped 
on four feet.” 

“One day,” says Tug, “I heard the New York Central engine 
let out an awful toot like it was snarlin’ at something. I rushed 
outen the barn to see what was the consarn, ’n’ by ding! there 
stood Nero on them tracks. He had his head down an’ was blowin’ 
up cinders from betwixt the ties. The engine was comin’ on slow, 
’n’ sneakin’ up on Nero like a big cat. All the time it was givin’ 
them awful toots. When it got up closer they put on more steam 
an’ I sez to myself, ‘Good-by Nero, you’re a dead-goner this time.’ 
But, by ding! Nero jes swung into action as quick as scat. He 
caught that engine jes’ above the cowcatcher an’ histed it over 
onto its side jes’ as easy as if it was a kitten.” 


One evening after a very hot day in Tug’s valley, it showered 
a little. The rain cooled things off rapidly, and the weather 
became quite chilly. The next evening, when Tug got perched 
on his favorite breadbox on the store porch, he had an “awful 
sad story” to tell. 

“This mornin’ when I went out after the cows, I saw the 
awfulist sight. There in the old millpond was a passel of the 
most sorry-actin’ bullfrogs with their necks stretched out long 
and their heads froze in the ice. Their hind legs were a-kickin’ 
fer all they was wuth, but their heads still stuck. You know, I jes’ 
had to stand there an’ pity ’em. It turned cold so quick las’ night, 
them frogs couldn’t git their heads down afore they froze fast.” 


One time Tug and Duke got lonesome between chores. They 
wanted to talk to someone, so they wandered over to Sod Free- 
man’s wagon works. It just seemed that every time that Tug 
opened his mouth to say anything, Sod rained a shower of blows 
on the anvil. Sod was enjoying it, but Tug wasn’t. 

Pretty soon, Tug went outside and squatted on his heels with 
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his back propped against the doorway. After a while a man came 
along by, but he was deaf and had to “hear” with sign language. 
Tug couldn’t manage that, so he was quiet a while longer. 

Time wore on, and Duke and Tug came back inside. Sod 
finally had his work finished, and as soon as he put down his 
sledge he started talking. 

“I say, Tug, ye know what a guy-raffe is don’t ye?” 

“Shore I do. Its one of them speckled animals whose front 
legs is hitched to a oncommonly long neck.” 

“Well, d’ye know what they are doin’ with ‘em? They're 
usin’ ’em to string telephone wire. They jes’ throw a big coil of 
wire over the critter’s head an’ he walks right along with it. They 
say they kin string a thousand miles of it a day.” 

“By ding!,” says Tug, “Come on, Duke. You an’ me gotta go 
git the cows.” 


It was an easy thing for Tug to lose patience with anyone who 
complained of the conditions in the world. Those who saw the 
mournful side of life and always lamented it annoyed him to 
disgust. Tug himself may have had some “deep roots” on the 
matter, but his outward expression seldom betrayed his inner 
thoughts unless he was pushed to the wall. Then he was likely to 
burst forth with a bit of sermonizing, cutting and to the point. 

After Tug had sat for some time quietly rocking on his hip- 
bones with his fingers locked around the knee of his one drawn-up 
leg, he had heard all he could stand of a long-winded complaint. 

“By ding!” said the Long Suffering. ““The world’s all right, 
it’s jes’ the damn houns in it doin’ all the yappin’ that makes life 
miserable.” # 
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INDIANS AND TAVERN TALES 
OF STATEN ISLAND 


By VERNON BOYCE HAMPTON 


TATEN ISLAND abounds in legends and folklore, running 

the gamut from tales of the Indians to accounts of activities 

of progenitors of many English, Dutch, and French descend- 
ants who today revel in their half-legendary background. 

The Island of the Woods, or “Aquehonga Manadnock” as the 
Indians termed Staten Island, bears a more than traditional rela- 
tion to the red man. When the Island was discovered by Hudson’s 
men, it was inhabited by Algonquin or Delaware Indians of the 
Lenni-Lenape nation. Three tribes of the Unami band appear to 
have occupied Staten Island as a more or less permanent resi- 
dence. The belief that the Indians living here were parts of tribes 
scattered over New Jersey is supported by testimony of authorities 
on Indian lore. | 

The earliest Dutch inhabitants on Staten Island after Hud- 
son’s discovery indicated that not more than one hundred Indians 
were resident here. Considering the habits of the early tribes, 
that was a large enough group for this comparatively confined 
area. The Island has changed little geographically or geologically 
since 1609; therefore one can visualize the possibilities for roving 
Indians in its 58 square miles of area, comprising 36,000 acres; 
its total length of 14 miles and width of 7.3 miles, and its 35 
miles of water front. 
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Charles A. Philhower of Westfield, New Jersey, an authority 
on such matters, claims that members of the Muncey band and 
also numerous Iroquois were visitors to Staten Island, coming to 
enjoy the sea food and for the wampum shells. At New Dorp there 
was formerly located a great Indian manufactory of wampum 
which was apparently furnished to tribes in many parts of Amer- 
ica. Heaps of shells used in wampum were found in large deposits 
by early settlers. 

De Vries, an early Dutch proprietor of Staten Island, has given 
us an account of the local Indians: “The Indians about here are 
tolerably stout, have black hair, with a long lock, which they let 
hang on one side of the head. The hair is shorn at the top like a 
cock’s comb.” 

Indian villages existed at Pelton’s Cove, West New Brighton, 
where was also located a burial ground. Another village site was 
where the old Ascension Church was situated on the North Shore; 
Bowman’s Brook, Mariners Harbor, was a large Indian village 
site, which yielded in later years Indian skeletons, fire pits, and 
many implements and pottery fragments. 

Old Place, Watchogue, Chelsea, Long Neck, and Corson’s 
Brook, New Springville, have yielded relics and indicated scat- 
tered camp sites, burial grounds, etc. 

At Green Ridge, there was a camp site near Richmond Ave- 
nue, and at Woodrow a series of “Indian Fields” yielded many 
stone mortars and other relics. 

Tottenville has furnished extensive shell heaps; there was 
located the famous “Burial Ridge.” At least one skeleton, many 
skulls, and scores of implements, including a grooved stone axe 
weighing twelve pounds, have been found in this locality. Ross- 
ville had an extensive camp site, and other remains have been 
discovered in Huguenot, Arrochar, Silver Lake, Richmond, and 
elsewhere. Nannyberry Hill, known today as Sunset Hill, West 
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New Brighton, was the site of a considerable camp. 

Pure-blooded Indians were living on Staten Island as late as 
1826, in the section known as Green Ridge along the Arthur Kill 
Road. This section is called, in legendary history, Sleepy Hollow, 
and although there was an old Dutch Church near by, no Ichabod 
Crane, nor Katrina Van Tassel, nor Washington Irving made the 
place or people famous. Now even the last Indians have been 
nearly forgotten, the survivors of the race on Staten Island, who 
dwelt at Green Ridge, having been Sam and Hannah and their 
daughter Nancy. Tradition says they were buried on the spot 
of their ancient domicile. 

Recently excavations made in the vicinity of Green Ridge 
unearthed the skeleton of an Indian nearly seven feet tall, in 
whose chest bone were found embedded several arrowheads. 

Early Indians hold our interest, but other periods of Island 
history have been as productive. Tales of horror as well as of 
romance are told concerning some of the ancient homes of white 
men scattered here and there over our countryside. 

For instance, Bull’s Head, near Willow Brook, has a tavern 
tale that is a hair-raiser. This tavern, a small, low building, was 
located at the corner of Victory Boulevard (old Richmond Turn- 
pike), where that highway crosses Richmond Avenue (early 
designated as Morning Star Road). 

The Bull’s Head sign swinging in the breeze was enough in 
itself to cause the imagination free play, and when one had 
imbibed too much, it was not only the bull’s head that was swing- 
ing in the breeze. Particularly was this true when the sign creaked 
at night—a dark, eery night. 

According to some stories, this old tavern was for years after 
the Revolution a favorite meeting place for gamblers, some of 
whom have gone down in history as hardened veterans of vice. 
The worst such gambler of whom we have record was an old 
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customer of dark complexion, with fiery eyes, who was entirely 
enshrouded in mystery as to his habits and mode of living. He 
would appear, we are told, out of nowhere, play fast and 
furiously at the game, and invariably clean up the boards. Dis- 
appearing in the manner he had come, he would at times dis- 
concert the company by a more novel entrance, coming in upon 
them as a huge, shaggy-headed black dog, or a bear, or other 
ferocious beast, and then would escort one of the players home. 
What a charming bit of nocturnal company he must have been! 
But he proved effective at least in ridding the tavern of all of its 
trade. 

Tradition relates that during the American Revolution, spies 
attended the taverns frequented by the British officers on Staten 
Island. These continental or patriot spies were part of the elab- 
orate espionage system devised to keep General Washington 
informed of British plans. As the Island was occupied by the 
British, information of their plans and movements was obtained 
by patriot Islanders and transmitted to Washington’s headquarters 
in New Jersey. 

British soldiers in their cups at the “Rose and Crown,” the 
“Black Horse Tavern,” “Cuckold’s Towne Inn,” and other places 
divulged information unwittingly, and this knowledge was car- 
ried across Staten Island to New Jersey. Today we can travel 
through the woods of Staten Island from Richmond through 
the Egbertville Ravine or Buck’s Hollow, then through Bloodroot 
Valley and past Jones’ Wolf Pit, a route that is still well wooded, 
and imagine the patriot Staten Islanders of Revolutionary days 
carrying their midnight messages to the Christopher House or 
the Mersereau House, at the edge of the Great Swamp at Willow 
Brook, where one could hide in safety if pursued. 

Clute tells of the adventure of Colonel Jacob Mersereau, who 
was visiting Staten Island from New Jersey and was surprised by 
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British soldiers in his Willow Brook home. He sprang out of 
the upper northwest window of the house, upon a shed beneath, 
and thence to the ground. A few rods west of the house is a small 
elevation, and it was while crossing this that he was discovered. 
On the other side of the hill was a hedgerow terminating at a 
swamp, along which he ran on all fours to keep himself out of 
sight, until he reached the swamp in the middle of which he found 
concealment. There he remained hidden all day, escaping to New 
Jersey the following night. 

We also read of Cornelius Mersereau, who, after receiving 
intelligence of British movements from a compatriot who had 
been gaming with British soldiers in a tavern, swam across the 
Arthur Kill by night to carry the news to American confederates 
on the New Jersey side. 

In 1932, as Director of the George Washington Bicentennial 
Observance on Staten Island, I had the honor of marking several 
historic buildings on Staten Island, with the assistance of a 
worthy D.A.R. patriot, Mrs. Newton D. Chapman, whom I had 
appointed Chairman of a Committee on Historical Marking. One 
of the houses so marked with a bronze tablet, was the Christopher 
House at Willow Brook, which today is our most outstanding 
Revolutionary landmark. During the Revolution it was the head- 
quarters of the Committee of Safety. # 








EPITAPHS 


OME of the most interesting epitaphs sent for use in this 
department are those which tell or imply a story. During 
the midwinter holidays, Esta Wilcox enlisted the guidance 
of Mr. Thomas Flitcroft of the Buffalo Gemetery Association and 
found a number of items in the Forest Lawn Cemetery. Probably 
the most famous one honors Red Jacket or Sa-go-ye-wat-ha (‘He 
keeps them awake’’), the great Seneca orator who died at Buffalo 
Creek on January 20, 1830, aged seventy-eight years. His monu- 
ment, erected by white men, quotes from one of his last speeches: 
When I am gone 
Afd my warnings are no longer 
Heeded, the craft and avarice of the white man 
Will prevail. 
My heart fails me when I think 


Of my people, so soon to be 
Scattered and forgotten. 


Poot Red Jacket! He had said: “Be sure that my grave be not 
made by a white man. Let him not pursue me there.” Despite his 
wishes, he was given a Christian burial in the Old Mission Ceme- 
tery. A number of times his bones were moved; for a while they 
were kept by a step-daughter in a bag under her bed. It was not 
until 1884 that they found their present resting place. 

Another stirring story is recorded at Forest Lawn in the epi- 
taph for Captain William G. Williams, who died at the age of 
forty-five: 


Conducting a storming party 
At the taking of Monterey, Mexico 
September 21st, 1846 he fell and died 
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In the hands of the enemy. His last message 
To his friends was, 
“TI fell in the front of the column.” 


Charles S. Dake of Greenfield Center in Saratoga County has 
found some excellent stories in stone. One is from the old Quaker 
cemetery at Quaker Springs. This plain stone was inscribed with 
the single name Sarah; below, almost covered with grass, is the 
line 

She loved, but not the Lord. 


Mr. Dake writes that his own family had a little burial ground 
near Middle Grove, located so that it could be watched by the 
Dakes from their house on a hill near by; they were afraid that 
Indians would disturb their graves. The most unusual tombstone 


in this cemetery was for Mr. Dake’s great-great-grandfather’s 
brother: 


Erected in memory of Warren Dake, who was drowned at Schenectady 
early in the morning of the 24th of July, 1833, while bathing in the 
Mohawk River, the very day of thé anhiial commencement of Union 
College, aged 25 years, 11 months and 20 days, when he was to have 
spoken the Hebrew Oration, and to receive the prize. In course the 
President arose and remarked: “Warren Dake was to have spoken the 
Hebrew Oration, a youth of promising talents, a fine scholar and 
being a high moral and religious character; but God has by a solemn 
providence this morning called him to his last account.” He then 
called for music when the effecting words were sung: “I heard a voice 
say ‘Write, blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.’ ” 


Evidently the Calvinistic influence was strong in Saratoga 
County. Neil B. Reynolds of Scotia illustrates this point further 
in an epitaph from the Sweetman Cemetery at Galway: 


In Memory of William D. Jeffery 

Son of John and Nancy Jeffery 
died March I 1th, 1822 

in the 10th year of his age. 
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Young as he was he regreted 
The fall of Adam but hopt 
He should be redy for the 
Resurrection 


Professor B. S. Monroe of Cornell, an accomplished antiquary, 
found at Romulus in 1906 a story-inscription which can no longer 
be deciphered. The stone records the fact that Mary, wife of Jacob 
Huff, died on the seventh of May, 1819, “in the 34th year of her 
age.” Then follows this poem: 


Alas, when jacob was no more, 

Poor Mary laid her down to rest; 

But by the visions of the night, 

Her troubled mind was much distress’d. 
She fancied that her husband dear, 
Was setting by her side; 

And said sweet Mary in two months 
Our troubles will subside. 

And then more pleasure we shall have 
Than e’er we did before 

And in the faith she’s gone to rest 
Her Saviour to adore. 


f{er husband’s stone shows that he had died on March 7. 
Sometimes the stories have a grotesque turn. Miss Agnes Scott 
Smith of Kingston sent an epitaph from the Old School Baptist 
Church cemetery at Roxbury—I remember my friend John Kelly 
of that beautiful Delaware County village calling it the “Yellow 
Church” when we visited it one fine May day in 1940 and saw the 
same stone. It was erected for the children of Timothy and Elea- 
nor Corbin, named Enos Squire I, Enos Squire II, Eidelia, David, 
and Eleanor, the eldest of whom was only four years old when he 
died. The odd inscription is for David, who died June 6, 1839: 
“His death was produced by being spured in the head by a Roos- 
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ter, aged i year 9 mos, & 24 days.” The age probably was intended 
for the child, not the rooster. 


The last example of the story-epitaph comes from Attorney 
Dickinson E. Griffith of Lowville, who found it in the church- 
yard of the old Episcopal church at Jamaica: 


In Memory 
of 
Alletta Willett 
who dy’d 
October 3d 1780 
Ag’d 76 years 
The wife of one husband 5814 yrs 


At length ye Christian’s Race is Run 
A Glorious Prize She now has won 
With ye Angelle Host She’s fixed 
In Joys Celestial and unmixed. 


Perhaps her marital joys had been “mixed.” 

Mr. J. W. Robson of Hall sends a poetical inscription from 
the City Hill Cemetery south of Dresden (Yates County), an old 
burial ground first used by the followers of Jemima Wilkinson. 
It is for Flora Beard, who died September 16, 1877, at the age 
of twenty-one: 


Oh the loneliness and sorrow 

In our hearts and in our home. 

When we know of no tomorrow 

Will our absent darling come? 

Why the cross? we greiving question. 
God, who took our idol, knew 

If our treasure were in heaven, 

We would long to follow too. 


In the same cemetery is a sharp, poetical epigram in memory of 
Lazerus Botsford, who died in 1808, apparently at an early age: 
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Youth soonest slips 
death soonest nips, 


Mr. Robson found the only reference I know of to desertion by 
a parent, at the old Number Nine Cemetery; I omit the name 
of the child of fifteen months: 


Go! thou art meet return to God 
(Forsaken by thy earthly sire) 
In yonder joyful bright abode 

To join the bright angelic choir. 


Another touching little poem for a child, in this case less than 
four years old, was sent me by Mrs, Elbridge M. Smith of Coble- 
skill. It is for Deltha R. Matthews, who died in the autumn of 
1856: 

Deny me not this little spot 
My weary limbs to rest 


I hope to rise in sweet surprise 
And be forever blest, 


That ranks with the epitaph for the child at Salem, published 
in the autumn issue of 1947, regarding which I have a surprising 
story to relate. When I was in Buffalo recently, Mr. George J. 
Clinton, descendant of the great Governor who built the Erie 
Canal, pointed out to me that the Salem epitaph is probably an 
English translation of a poem written by the French poet Mathu- 


rin Regnier, a contemporary of Shakespeare (1573-1613); he 
wrote the epitaph for himself: 


J’a vescu sans nul pensement, 
Me laissant aller doucement 
A la bonne loy naturelle; 
Et ne scauroys dire pourquoy 
La mort daigna penser 4 moy 


Qui n’ay daigné penser en elle. 
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Mr. Clinton furnishes the following translation: 


Thoughtless I lived from day to day, 
Letting my life slip soft away 
As nature’s law requireth; 
Yet verily I cannot see 
Why Death should deign to think of me 
Who never deigned to think of Death. 


H. W. T. 


CITY BILLET 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


By ELAINE LAMBERT LEWIS 


THE NEW YORK CITY group of the NYFS met on January 
17th, like last year, in the N.-Y. Historical Society's auditorium. 
Papers were read as follows: “The Cooperstown Farmers’ 
Museum as a Folk Center” by Dr, Louis C. Jones; “The Negro 
and his Proverbs” by Dr. Marion W, Starling; “Greenwich 
Village Folk and their Songs” by Dr. Moritz Jagendorf and Bobby 
Edwards; ‘Folklore and Cultural Democracy” by Dr. Rachel D. 
DuBoise, and “The Folklore Fancies of Franz B. May” by Mrs. 
Edith W. May. The meeting was planned by the Society’s NYC 
committee, of which Dr. B, A. Botkin is chairman, and Dr. Harold 
W. Thompson presided. 


CITY MAIL TRAY: The African Music Society, P.O. Box 
6216, Johannesburg, would like to contact those interested in 
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indigenous African music and allied arts. Object: to co-ordinate 
research by means of publications, library, gramophone records, 
films. American members are solicited. We suggest that serious 
jazz enthusiasts and students of other Negro arts (dance, costume, 
drama, etc.) contact Hugh T. Tracey, Hon. Secretary. (Incident- 
ally, the Society's cable address is eloquent—simply “‘Drums.”) . . 
Earle Spicer, whose ballad concerts are almost a part of the 
curriculum at colleges from Cornell to Minnesota, inquires for 
words and music of “The Kerry Recruit.” Answer: in Colm 
O’Lochlain’s Irish Street Ballads, but why do singers so frequently 
choose the comic Irish songs and pass up the lovely ones? I suppose 
the general shortage of humorous material is to blame. Page The 
O’Beirne, though, for ballads like “As down by the Glenside” 
(which he taught to Richard Dyer-Bennet, and which is in RDB’s 
new Vox album), “The Braes of Screne,” “Willie-Oh,” “The Wild 
Rover,” etc., etc. . . And that reminds me of a lunch at N. Y. U.— 
The O’B, Katherine Gault, Warren Bower, Wallace House. 
House was talking about folk singers, whom he divides into three 
classes: L.F.U.’s (left foot uppers, or concertizers), Manure-on-the- 
Boots, and true artists; and about folksongs in general (see his 
Asch albums), and Miss Gault was asking O’Beirne where he 
learned his. “In college.” “Which college?” “Mountjoy, Kilmain- 
ham, the Curragh, Newry.” (All jails of insurrectionist Ireland.) 
. . Notices: Margot Mayo’s Christmas party with the American 
Square Dance Group; Rod La Farge’s Garden State Dancers doing 
the Welsh pillow dance at Grange festivities; Grace Albert from 
Minnesota in a folksong recital at Times Hall; Pru Devon on 
WOQXR, Fridays at 10:05 P.M., singing folk music of Latin 
America; the Westchester Center auditorium packed with square 
dancers at hillbilly hoedowns, or what have you, at which Texas 
Jim Robertson, Rosalie Allen, and Billy Williams perform. 


LER, MOPS. 
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STITH THOMPSON new Dean of the Graduate School at 
Indiana University. . . Horace Beck and Herbert Halpert, east- 
erners on the program at the American Folklore Society meeting 
in Detroit, with papers on “The Animal That Can’t Lie Down” 
and “Our Approach in American-English Folklore.” Our Editor, 
Dr. Louis C. Jones, chairmaned the program committee. . . 
James Reynolds here in N.Y., author of Ghosts in Irish Houses 
(Creative Age), the most beautiful book to come out since the 
war. Full-page paintings, and hair-raising tales. Those who collect 
ghostly animals will note a horse who walks the corridors to his 
master’s room, as he did in life—and twenty-one other, chillier 
haunts. . . Edith Allaire’s highly successful Times Hall concert, 
one of the few this season to win reviewers’ praise, included 
“Jersey City,” our local variant of “The Butcher Boy.” . . The 
Dyer-Bennets in town for RDB’s eastern engagements, with glow- 
ing reports of the colony at Aspen, Colorado. Classes in folksong 
started last summer, will continue throughout this year under 
RDB’s tutelage. Current visitors include singer Sam Eskin, who 
travels the country with trailer, recording equipment, and guitar, 
and Barbara Wheaton-Smith, fresh from research in the British 
Museum on broadsides and ballad-operas. . . Barbara, by the 
way, has found the original “Foggy, Foggy Dew.” .. A. T. 
Shorey, whose article on Gil Pitt appeared in the Spring, 1947, 
NYFQ, was feted at dinner by former members of his Brooklyn 
Boy Scout troop—25 of them turned up after 20 years. And, 
since our last printing, Albert Pitt, with whom Gil feuded, 
has also died. But Maggie Gannon is still in the hills. . . The 
Folk Arts Center sponsored an exceptionally interesting after- 
noon, when Reginald and Gladys Laubin presented their prairie 
Indian dances, and Elizabeth Burchenal reported on the folklore 
activities of the third Plenary Session of the CIAP, Paris. . . The 
Sun, you know, thanks to the interest of Clayton Hoagland, prints 
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considerable folklore in its Letters column. One correspondent 
cited his southern wife on how to stop a hooting owl, “Heat a 
hairpin red hot; that would burn the owl’s tongue and keep him 
quiet,” and for a howling dog, “Turn a slipper or shoe upside 
down under the bed,” , , The opening of Washington Irving's 
home in near-by Tarrytown brought forth Hudson Valley stories 
in the New York City press. Harold Naudain of Palenville points 
out that his town is supposed to be the scene of Rip Van Winkle’s 
homecoming, although Irving wrote the tale in England. . . And 
speaking of print, wasn’t it unfortunate that Life magazine omit- 
ted mention of Bascom Lamar Lunsford in the story on the 
Asheville folk festival? After all, he is its moving spirit and has 
been for 20 years, , . Carl Withers, in Cuba for a year of field 
research, tipped us off before his departure to a teen-age folk 
creation called Pincus. Pincus yarns apparently circulate among 
the New York City high-school crowds, but to date we haven't 
tracked him down, Can anyone in the audience help? , . Sam 
Gallant, who masterminds the Folklore Club at Erasmus Hall 
High School in Brooklyn, came up with a unique record entitled 
“Pincus the Pedlar’” (and another choice ballad, “Borscht Belt 
Blues,” by the Monticello Mounties)—but is this the same Pincus? 


WHAT IS A FOLKSONG DEPT.: Jean Sablon (Parisian night 
club star now in N.Y.), making records for Victor, asked if he 
might include an old French folksong. Bigwigs finally approved. 
Then Sablon stepped to the mike and sang in French, “I Wonder 
Who’s Kissing Her Now.” It seems he learned it at his mother’s 
knee and had never heard of Joe Howard. . . Joseph Marais 
(incidentally, he and Miranda are married, and out on the coast), 
when he first came here, was auditioning for a radio show. He 
offered to sing one of his favorite folksongs from the veldt, “When 
Will We Be Married, Gertjie?” and nearly lost the job, because 
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the producer thought he was being kidded, The old Afrikaans 
ballad tune was none other than “Just before the Battle, Mother,” 


RECORDS: Look into these albums and singles for some tradi- 
tional material: Bessie Smith, Vol. II, Columbia set C-142, eight 
blues; Miklos Gafni, Columbia single 10306-F, Hungarian folk- 
songs . , two Commodore sets, CR-10 and CR-11, Sod Buster 
Ballads and Deep Sea Chanteys—same titles same singers (Seeger, 
Guthrie, Hawes, etc.) as earlier albums of same name, therefore 
I take these to be reissues originally released by Asch and General 
respectively, , . Decca’s Irish series single 12265 and 12266 by 
Jack Feeney: ‘Wearing of the Green,’ “Nation Once Again”; 
and “Down by the Glenside,” “O’Donnell Abu.” . . Disc album 
657, four spirituals by the Gospel Keys. . . Singin’ the Blues, 
Victor set P-192, which contains “St, Louis Blues” and “Careless 
Love” and six other newly recorded sides by assorted practitioners 
(Armstrong, Bailey, Waters, Teagarden) . . and Victor P-196, 
if you can use organ music of traditional Christmas carols—this 
set is by Dick Liebert . . and All Time Hits from the Hills, 
Victor P-195, which includes “Molly Darling,” “The Prisoner's 
Song,” and “Seven Years with the Wrong Woman,” four discs, all 
by Eddy Arnold and the Tennessee Plowboys. . . And N.B. for 
collectors: John Ball, Jr.’s Records for Pleasure (Rutgers), an 
unassuming compendium of tip-offs by a specialist. Particularly 
useful for NY’ers, since most of the sources and gadgets mentioned 
are here in town, Very pleasant reading, too. 


AND NOW BOOKS: East Side, West Side by Marcia Davenport 
is an exceptionally readable light novel with an upper-crust social 
background. Effective descriptive touches, but very little lore in 
our special sense. Closest to it come some delicatessen scenes and 
menus, . . Schocten Books have in Immanuel Olsvanger’s Royte 
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Pomerantsen a laugh-filled collection of tales in Yiddish. We're 
indebted to Sadie Gabrilowitz, who read it for us, for the tip-off 
that many of these stories are current in New York City Jewish 
circles. The traditional motif of the marriage broker appears 
frequently. Mrs. G. likes the one where the broker lists a girl’s 
defects one by one and the young man keeps saying “That doesn’t 
matter.” “Why?” “Because I wasn’t interested to begin with.” . . 
And while on the subject, another New York publishing house 
also devotes itself to Jewish books—Behrman House. They have 
printed Solomon Simon’s Wise Men of Helm, a little town “deep 
in the forests of Poland,” but suspiciously like Gotham. The wise 
men, like the Gothamites, are fools of the lovable sort, and their 
misfortunes are merry. Folkloristic, if not folklore. 


ADJACENT REGIONS: New England. First and foremost is 
Ben Botkin’s best-selling Treasury of New England Folklore 
(Crown). We exhort all and sundry to treat themselves to read- 
ing it. . . Knopf has Yankee Life by Those Who Lived It, com- 
piled by Barrows Mussey. This is an enlargement of his earlier 
We Were New England. In their own words New Englanders 
describe life from colonial times to mid-1800’s, recreating school 
and college days, logging, wars, politics, crime, medicine, etc. 
Attractively illustrated with reproductions of woodcuts, and 
valuable for source material. . . R. E. Gould’s Yankee Drummer 
covers the prestorekeeping Gould days. As good as a seat on the 
cracker box, with typical shrewd humor and factual pictures of 
the past (Whittlesey House). Like Yankee Storekeeper, this has 
occasional tall talk... In St. Croix, Sentinel River by Guy 
Murchie (Duell, Sloan & Pearce) the seldom-heard history of 
the Maine-Canada border gets its due. Indian sections the most 
interesting and most detailed—recent years are sketchily treated. 
Even the Fenian invasion of Canada is dealt with, slight errors 
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at that. . . Pennsylvania. Edwin Valentine Mitchell follows up 
his New England book with a companion volume, It’s an Old 
Pennsylvania Custom (Vanguard). This runs the gamut from 
cave dwellings to Utopias, with detail on Harmony, first home 
of the New Harmony settlers. German lore, food, and vocabulary 
passim. Not important, but gay, and like its companion, heavily 
padded with quotations. . . Hastings House offers Traditionally 
Pennsylvania Dutch, by Edward C. Smith and V. Thompson—a 
perfectly charming and unusual matching of pictures and text, 
together illustrating life and handcraft among the plain people. 
Liked the “Callithumpian Band” or shivaree party, and the barn 
games such as “corner ball,” played at weddings. . . Meet the 
Amish by Charles S. Rice and J. B. Shenk (Rutgers) is another 
picture book, this time photographs, with running commentary. 


FURTHER AFIELD are Legends of the Skyline Drive and the 
Great Valley of Virginia by C. H. Willis and E. B. Walker (Dietz 
Press). Sixty or so brief historical episodes from about 1730 on, 
of Indian kidnapings, caverns, settlements, etc., in the Shenan- 
doah Valley. Germans and those ubiquitous “Scotch-Irish” pre- 
dominate. .. The Everglades by Marjory Stoneman Douglas, 
which unfolds the grisly history of a natural paradise after the 
coming of the white man. Spanish conquest, slave trade, Seminole 
War, frontier, real estate boom, hurricane, flood and fire, and 
finally drainage. Only good thing in the Everglades story is the 
Indians’ loyalty to escaped Negroes, for which both were elim- 
inated by the superior race. I'd call this required reading. . . 

More about Indians, western ones, in Margaret E. Shanklin’s 
Use of Native Craft Materials (Manual Arts Press, $2.75) where 
a long section of text and photographs illustrate black pottery 
as made by the famous Maria Martinez. Articles made from other 
U.S.A. materials, from straw to sawdust are explained. This is an 
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informative outline of folk crafts as well as a how-to book... 
Tongues of the Monte by J. Frank Dobie has been reissued by 
Little, Brown . . and Merle Armitage Editions have made a 
little work of art of Ertia Fergusson’s Albuquerque, drawings by 
Li Browne. Regional writing at its bestthe flavor of Spanish life 
and the vigor of Anglo innovation, redskins to railroads and 
rodeo to Rotary. Folksay, traditions, dances, and customs. . . In 
Gold, Guns and Ghost Towns (Stanford) W. A. Chalfont deals 
with anecdotes of the California-Nevada border. Detailed, authori- 
tative, and amazing, in a style which combines fesearch and 
journalism. Chapter of tall tales, and frequent bad-men yarns— 
including the sudden departure of Throw-Him-Down McCluskey 
(who subsequently ran a saloon in Red Hook, Brooklyn). . . Jay 
Monaghan has rung the bell, so far as I’m concerned, in historical 
writing. His Overland Trail (Bobbs-Merrill’s American Trail 
Series) is actually exciting, made so by expert selection of source 
passages. Begins with the old seaway route and discovery of the 
Columbian river, goes on to continental explorers, fur traders, 
and empire builders on the Oregon trail. . . Archie Binns’ You 
Rolling River (Scribner's) fictionizes the same territory at a later 
date. Growth of Astoria in the exuberant, lusty days of the North- 
west, with shanghaied sailors and bagnios made much of... 
Two books of folksongs have appeared: Margaret Boni’s Fireside 
Book of Folksongs (Simon & Schuster) and David Ewen’s Songs 
of America (Ziff-Davis). The first is a spankingly illustrated and 
printed collection of 147 songs of various nations, chosen with a 
flair and arranged for the piano (by Norman Lloyd) with taste. 
Interesting as the first spare-no-expense folksong compilation since 
folksongs became popular~I think it has benefited from audience 
reaction, sifice it includes the new canon of ballad favorites. All 
to the good, of course, and all the mote valuable to hew pur- 
chasers. . . Songs of America contains 58 popular songs, both folk 
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and composed, arranged chronologically. Each séction (Revolu- 
tionary, Minstrel, etc.) has an introduction incorporating the by 
now familiar facts. No contents, no index, but otherwise this is 
a good job, though too late in the day to be of particular value. 

. . Ball, Bat and Bishop (Rockport Press) is by Robert W. 
Henderson, familiar to many of us as Chief of the Main Reading 
Room at the N.Y. Public Library. Subtitled 5000 Years of Sport, 
it surveys breezily and readably the history of the more common 
ball games. Frazer and Krappe references re origins, and a chapter 
on the Cooperstown baseball myth... The N.Y. Historical 
Society’s collection is well represented in A Treasury of American 
Drawings by Charles E. Slatkin and R. Schoolman (Oxford). 
Besides views of old New York, there are sketches ranging from a 
portrait of Red Jacket to the modern “Reclining Ox.” A long 
introduction supplies a chronological ahd topical approach to the 
field, and the compilefs throughout give attention to Amefican 
folkways. 


FOR CHILDREN: Houghton Mifflin has done two beautiful 
books, ideal gifts for the traditionally minded—The Song of Robin 
Hood, edited by Ann Malcolmson, music by Grace Castegnetta, 
in which the words and tunes of the old ballads are the text, and 
Rogue Reynard, retold by Andre Norton, sixteen episodes from 
the beast fable made appealing and appropriate to younger 
children. Virginia Lee Burton’s illustrations make the Robin 
Hood volume a prize. Useful too as a digest of ballad versions 
from scattered sources. . . Aesop’s Fables have also been reprinted 
in Grosset & Dunlap’s Illustrated Junior Library with drawings 
by Fritz Kreidel . . and the Beowulf story in Dorothy Hosford’s 
By His Own Might (Holt). . . More old favorites from Long- 
man’s, which is reissuing Andrew Lang’s color series (with a few 
omissions in each volume to conform to present-day child-study 
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theories). The Crimson and The Violet Fairy Book have come 
out to date . . and in the exquisite Enchanted Book by Alice 
Dagliesh and Concetta Cacciola (Scribner’s) are reprints of choice 
tales from compilers such as Grimm, Andersen, Lang again, 
Carpenter, Fillmore, etc. . . Frances Carpenter’s own Tales of a 
Korean Grandmother (Doubleday), illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of Korean paintings, is a superior collection—folk tales 
expertly told, with authentic detail and universal appeal... 
Another folk tale is Stone Soup, written and pictured by Marcia 
Brown (Scribner’s). This is a French variant of the well-known 
trick of winning dinner from reluctant hosts (you'll find a 
Yankee version in Botkin’s New England Treasury) . . while 
an exclusively American character is treated by Meridel Le Sueur 
in Little Brother of the Wilderness (Knopf), a biography of 
Johnny Appleseed, if you can biograph a fantasy. Charming, and 
badly needed. .. The Child Study Association’s Read-to-Me 
Story Book (Crowell) is an exceptionally fat and meaty collection 
of choice entertainment for 2 to 6 year olds. Designed to be 
heard, it’s disappointing that only one of its tales is folklore . . 
and, to end on the unusual, there’s The John Book by H. G. Rives 
and G. E, Forbush—brief sketches of outstanding men named 
John, including Johnny Appleseed, Hans Christian Andersen, 
“Brother Jonathan,” Johnnie Faa (the gypsy laddie), and Jean 
Lafitte. # 
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CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER is the founder and leader of the First 
Humanist Society of New York. The article which appears here will 
ultimately appear in a forthcoming book on American folk rhymes to 
be published in the near future by Grosset & Dunlap. 


JOSEPH B. ROULIER served in the Army Signal Corps at Fort Dix, 
Fort Monmouth, Atlantic City, and Camp Crowder, and in Italy, 
France, and Germany. He went into the Army in the Spring of 1943 
and was discharged as a Staff Sergeant in October, 1945. 


HERBERT HAUFRECHT and NORMAN CAZDEN have long 
been associated with Norman Studer at Camp Woodland. Mr. Cazden 
is teaching in the Department of Music at Vassar College this year, 
and Mr. Haufrecht is on the staff of one of the large music publishers 
in New York City. 


HENRY CHARLTON BECK of the New Jersey Folklore Society is 
author of Jersey Genesis. 


ETHELYN WELLER is the Local Historian of North Collins, New 
York, president of the North Collins Historical Society, and well 
known for her column in the Buffalo Courier-Ex press. 


ANNA M. RIEPPEL, born in the Cowanesque Valley a few miles 
south of the New York State line, received her Master’s degree at 
Cornell University during the summer of 1945 under the direction of 
Professor Harold W. Thompson. Her address is Mansfield, Pa. 


VERNON BOYCE HAMPTON is well known as one of the people 
interested in the history of his native Staten Island. + 






















A guide to successful country living 


Land ror tHe Family 


BY GUSTAFSON, HARDENBURG, SMITH AND McCAY 





Good living and more security can result from a little time 
applied to a few acres, as explained by the authors of this book. 


Home-grown vegetables, fruit, milk, meat and eggs are within 
the reach of moderate-income families. 





Wise choice of house and land is stressed. Emphasis is placed on 
soil characteristics. Soil management, fertilization and cultivation 
of crops are treated. 


The family meat, milk and egg supply are covered in the section 
dealing with the housing, feeding and management of poultry, 
cattle, sheep, pigs and other animals, 












Economical production and methods of storage of fruits and 
vegetables, as well as directions for canning, drying, salting and 
freezing of all types of food are included. Consideration is given 
to nutritional requirements of all members of the family. 

505 pp., over 200 illustrations, $4.50 
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